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PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor, requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 
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Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘ THe Tarier,” 
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OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TatLer are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly aftorded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Anollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Kitty Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
jay, at 2, 


Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)— 7xe Night of the Party, 


at 8.30. Preceded by Betweer the Dances, at 7.45. Matinee on 
Wednesd: 2.308 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—/F- hex We Were Twenty- 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Court (Sloane Square)—7he Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, 
atg. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 
Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7ze 

Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 
Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 
Drury Lane—7%e Great Millionaire, at 7.45. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.45. 
Duke of York’s (St. Marti Lane)—First performanace of 4 
Sentimentalist, on October 
Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.) — 7xe Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 
Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/rvs, at 8. 
at 2. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.4/.S. J) responsible, at 8. Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. Last night, October 26. 
Gt. Queen Street—Ciarley's Aunt, ato. Preceded at 8.15 

by 4 Royal Betrothal. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 
Haymarket—7%e Second in Command, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 


Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7ze Last of the Dandies. on 
October 24. 


Undercurrent, at 8,30. 
W.C.)—San Toy, at 8,15. 


Matinees on 


Matinee on 


Matinee on Saturday 


Matinee on 


Lyceum-—Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 
Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7xe Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinee 


on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becky Shar, at 8. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—7he Second Mrs. 
8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

St. James’s (King Street)—Last Performance of The Elder 
Miss Blossom, on October 26, at 8.30. Matinees on Wednesday 
and Satur at 2.30. 

Savoy (between 95 and 06 Strand, W.C.1—7he Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. Last Weeks. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—47¢ You a Mason 2? at 9, 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand@ (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—4 Tight Corner, atg. Preceded at 8.15 by The 
Lady Wrangler. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, ato. Preceded, at 8, 
by Scrooge. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 3; pre- 
ceded by You and I, at 2. 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourne Street)—7he Mummy and the 
pee Bird, at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30, 


Tangueray, at 


Matinees on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C,), at 2 and 8. 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. 

Alhambra (Leicester Squire, W.C.) Ballet— Inspiration " at 
8.25, and “Gretna Green,” at 10.15. 

Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Ba//e/—‘‘ Tes Pepillons.” 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday at 
2.15. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (6s, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. 


Matinee on Saturday. 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturda 10 a.m. to 
ro p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 5: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
ro to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, to to 5. 

Geolo Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
5; on Sundays after 2, Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 5. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10 to8. Museum —fFree, 10 to 4 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adsnission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, ro a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
rotorr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, tr to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
to to 5. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member~ order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by F ellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
10 to 5. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, ‘Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk: 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months, 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays. 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South 
whole Museum is free on Mond 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays 
sion to Main Building, Scientific and Indian Sections fre On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 5; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
da 11 tos; Sundays 2tos5. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 tos. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults, 


Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Zoological. Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.m, to sunset, 1s, (on Mondays 6d.), On Sundays only by 
order! from a Member. 
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AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

¥ EXPRESS SERVICE, 

SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK os ++ 9,000 ..~- 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, .. 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA .. 8,000 ... 13,000 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. - 
9 REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 

GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. siseat3,0CO 
PATRICIA - ae +. 13,C0O 

- PENNSYLVANIA a Jo +. 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. aan 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
* BRILLIANCE. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. _ Sole’ Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leighe EVERY 
EVENING, at Eight precisely, 


“BECKY SHARP,” 


adapted from Thackeray's ‘Vanity Fair" by Robert 
Hichens and Cosmo Gordon-Lennox. MISS MARIE 
TEMPEST as “Becky Sharp.” 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open 7.45 


TRAND THEATRE. Lessee and Manager 
Mr. Frank Curzon. 
A CHINESE HONEYMOON. 
A Musical Play in Two Acts, by George Dance, 
Music by Howard Talbot. 
EVERY EV ENING. at Eight o'clock precisely. 
Miss LOUIE FREEAR as “ F1-Fi,” 

MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15. 

Box Office (Mr. J. S. Crookes), open ro to ro. 
A. CHINESE HONEYMOON 


NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 
GOLFERS’ GUIDE 


TO NORTH-EASTERN ENGLAND, 


Containing description of various Links, terms for 
visitors, particulars as to accommodation, &c. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 6d., by post 7d., 


From Mr. H. A. WATSON, Superintendent of the | ire 
North Eastern Railway, York. 


Please quote Paper. 


GEORGE S. GIBB, 


General Manager. 
York, October 1gor. 
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THE TATLER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I. 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, Great New Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Licut Freicuts. By W. W. Jacobs. 3s.6d. (Methuen.) 

Stirtep LauGcuTer: a Melodrama. By William Gosse 
Hay. With frontispiece and cover design by John 
Duncan. (MacQueen.) 

Tue Latirp's Luck, and other Tales, 
(Cassell, ) 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 
Tue SINNER AND THE ,PROBLEM, 

(Macmallan.) 


By “Q.” 6s. 


By S. Weir Mitchell. 6s. (Macmillan.) 
By Eric Parker. 6s. 


YorkE, THE ADVENTURER, and other Stories, By Louis 
Becke. 6s, (Kisher Unwin) 
East or Suez. By A. Perrin. 6s. (Treherne.) 
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GRETNA GREEN UP TO DATE. 


The Romance of Miss Jessie Bain 


LIEUTENANT R. W. F. CECIL 


The hero of the Cecil-Bain romance 


he romantic love affair of Miss Jessie Bain 
and Lieutenant Cecil recalls the palmy 
days of Gretna Green. The interesting young 
couple first met when the amorous subaltern 
was undergoing a course of musketry training 
at Carrickfergus Barracks in the North of 
Ireland, where Miss Bain’s father is an in- 
surance broker in Belfast. The courtship 
appears to have proceeded without a hitch till 
the end of last month, when on the banns 
being called in a church in Belfast someone, 
who was reported to be Lady Francis Cecil, 
the would-be bridegroom’s mother, rose up in 
her pew and sternly forbade them. Here were 
all the makings of a real romance, and im- 
mediately every reader of the penny novelette 
and feuilleton at once became eager to learn 
all the details of a drama which had been so 
often portrayed in their favourite fiction. 
It appears from statements made by Mr. 
Bain, the young lady’s father, that Lady 
Francis Cecil was at first in favour of the 
match, but that on September 26 she called 
at Mr. Bain’s office in Belfast, accompanied 


by a solicitor. The lady 
asked at what stage the 
proceedings had arrived, 
and on being told the 
legal gentleman stated 
that any consent which 
had been given was 
unreservedly withdrawn, 
and that they had 
decided that under no 
circumstances could the 
marriage be permitted to 


take place. 
(Ope to this point Mr, 
Bain had taken no 
active part in the affair, 
but seeing that matters 
had reached a crisis he 
determined to take im- 
mediate action 
interests of his daughter’s 
happiness. Before Lady 
Francis Cecil and her 
legal adviser had left the 


Lafayette 


office he had decided to 
leave that night for 
Scotland, taking his 
daughter and Lieutenant 
Cecil with him, and 
next morning all three 
were on Scottish soil. 
On arriving in Edinburgh 
Mr. Bain put himself in 
the hands of an eminent 
firm of lawyers, and since 
then all that has been 
done has been done on 
their advice. 


eanwhile the ma- 
chinery of the 

Court of Chancery, of 
which Lieutenant Cecil, 
being a minor, is a ward, 
has been set In motion 
and an injunction 
granted. The affidavit 
by Lady Francis Cecil on 
which the injunction was 


Welch 


WHERE LIEUTENANT CECIL WAS TRAINING WHEN HE FIRST MEF MISS BAIN 


The Militia Barracks at Carrickfergus Castle in county Antrim 
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and Lieutenant Cecil. 


granted set forth that Lieutenant Cecil is her 
son by her late husband, Lord Francis Cecil, 
and is the grandson of Sir William Cunliffe 
Brooks, under whose will he, on attaining the 
age of twenty-one years, will become entitled 


to a fortune of £150,000. 
iE has come to my knowledge,” she con- 
tinued, “that my son has become 
acquainted with one Jessie Bain of Green- 
island, co, Antrim, and that he contemplates 
marriage at an early date with the said Jessie 
Bain. I have made inquiries as to the posi- 
tion in life of the said Jessie Bain and have 
ascertained that she is the daughter of an 
insurance broker in Belfast. I have caused 
this action to be commenced solely in the 
interest of my said son, with a view to prevent 
the said contemplated marriage, and I verily 
believe unless the said Jessie Bain is restrained 
from holding communication with my son the 
marriage ceremony will be performed.” On 


the strength of this affidavit the order re- 
straining Miss Bain and Lieutenant Cecil 
from intermarrying was granted. 


Milne 


LADY FRANCIS CECIL 


The hero's mother, who is opposing his marriage to Miss Jessie Bain 


heckmated in Belfast the lovers deter- 
mined to try a fresh cast in Scotland, 
and on Sunday, October 13, their banns 
were called in St. Cuthbert’s parish church, 
Edinburgh. On the following Thursday, how- 
ever, a writ was obtained for the arrest of 
Lieutenant Cecil on the ground that he had 
defied the order of the Court, but the Chief 
Constable of Edinburgh declined to act in the 
matter unless the writ was endorsed by the 
head ‘of the Scottish Court of Session, An 
application was accordingly made to the Lord 
President of the Court of Session, but his 
lordship refused to endorse the writ on the 
ground that the writ did not run in Scotland. 
Last Sunday the banns were again called, 
and here the matter stands for the present, but 
it is quite possible that before these lines 
are jin print the nuptial knot—to adopt the 
style of the feuilleton—may have been indis- 
solubly tied. 


THE TALLER 


Pe AY Bak 


To BE US&D 


EVERY DAY NEXTAFTERTHE PRAYER 
IN TIME OF WAR AND TUMULTS, 


mm 


All Cathedral. Collegiate. and Parochial CHURCHES 
and CHAPULS throughout Engiand and Ireland. 
during the War; 


Ipfteak of the Prayer hitherto ufed. 


Bp tdis Waichp's Special Command. 
—— ee 


LONDON: 


Posteo by Groves Ever and Aantaw Sraaman, 
Primers to the Kings moi! Excetler-Mayefly $05 


THE ‘“ TRAFALGAR PRAYER,” 1805 __ 
This is the title-page of the prayer which 
was ordered by George Ill. to be read in 
all churches at the time of the Battle of 
Trafalgar 


We are evidently not a 
nation of hero wor- 
shippers. Every April a few 
enthusiastic Tories may 
deposit jejune bunches: of 
primroses on Lord Beacons- 
field’s statue, and once in a 
thousand years we may pay 
our respects to the somewhat 
nebulous memories of a Saxon 
king, but Nelson is really our 
solitary national hero. Any 
other people but ourselves 
would long since have insti- 
tuted a Wellington day, but 
had such a _ proposal been 
made even two years ago 
when we were all clothed in 
khaki and patriotism it would 
probably have fallen as flat 
as a proclamation in South 
Africa, 
ee first 
Trafal- 
gar Day of 
the century 
was not 
marked by 
any particu- 
lar show of 
enthusiasm. 
Nelson’s 
monument 
was deco- 
rated and a 
few thousand 
Londoners 
gathered 
round. it. on 
their way. to 
the ‘City 
on Monday 
morning, and 
later onin the 
afternoon I 
listened to a 
couple of ora- 
tors endea- 
vouring to in- 
stil into the 
minds of a 
small crowd 
in Trafalgar 
Square some 


‘as to who designed it. 


<°Twas in 
Trafalgar Bay.” 


THE 
FIRST NELSON COMMEMORATION 
OF THE NEW CENTURY. 


appreciation of what the greatest naval 
commander of all time had done for the 
preservation of the British Empire, but their 
remarks did not arouse much interest. 
A curious point in connection with the 
Nelson statue is the popular ignorance 
The name of the 
designer is certainly unknown to the man in 
the street, and although most books of refer- 
ence give Mr. Railton as the designer, I came 
across the enclosed letter in turning up the 
files of the Zzmes recently. The letter 


appeared in the 77zmes of July 27, 1843 :— 
S1r,—Observing a paragraph in your paper this morn- 
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O Almighty God, Maker of the Universe, and sove- 
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reign disposer of the affairs of men, at whose 
command nations and empires rise and fall, 
flourish, and decay ; we Thine unworthy servants 
most humbly implore Thy gracious aid and pro- 
tection. We flee unto Thee for succour in this 
time of peril and necessity when, in defence of 
our liberty, our laws, and our religion, we are 
exposed to the dangers and calamities of war 
and are threatened with invasion by an invete- 
rateenemy. Vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, Thine 
especial protection to our most gracious Sove- 


reign. 


Direct his 


councils, prosper all his 


measures for the welfare of this kingdom and 
the preservation of our Church and of our civil 
constitution. And let no internal divisions, nor 
any other sins and provocations of this nation, 
obstruct his designs for the public good, nor 
bring down Thy judgments upon us. But spare 
Thy people, O Lord, spare them; and, by Thy 
grace, so unite us in the spirit of obedience to 
Thy law, zeal for Thy truth, and loyalty to Thine 
anointed servant whom Thy good providence 
has set over us, that we may evermore rejoice in 
Thy salvation, through Thy Son, Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Amen. 


THE ABOVE ARE THE WORDS 


OF THE PRAYER 


Which was specially commanded to be used 


throughout England and Ireland at the 
time of the Battle of Trafalgar 


NELSON'S STATUE AS IT APPEARED LAST YEAR--THE 95th ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 


ing respecting the Nelson memorial 
now in process of erection, I beg to 
Correct the statement which you 
have made by informing you that 
the design and execution of the 
statue are by me and not by Mr. 
Railton.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
E. H. Barry, R.A., 10, Percy Street. 
Bedford Square, 


elson suffered a strange 
extinction, for he died 
without issue—one does not 
count his love-child by Lady 
Hamilton—so his honours 
became scattered. To his 
brother, the Rev. William 
Nelson, fell the barony and 
the viscounty of Nelson, 
this brother being also ad- 
vanced to an earldom a 
month after Trafalgar. Even 
his issue failed, and the earl- 
dom went to his nephew, 
Thomas Bolton, the father 
of the present 
Earl. The 
dukedom of 
Bronté,which 
was conferred 
on Nelson 
exactly a cen- 
tury ago,went 
to the par- 
son’s only 
daughter, 
who married 
Samuel 
Hood, Lord 
Bridport, the 
son of the 
greatAdmiral 
Hood. The 
fascination of 
Nelson for' the 
great mass 
of the people 
has been 
immensely 
strengthened 
by Southey’s 
classic _ bio- 
graphy. The 
great naval 
commander 
has figured in 
several plays. 
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the Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

The Fate of Battle Abbey.—How the world wags! Just think 
of Battle Abbey, which was founded by William the Conqueror to 
commemorate his memorable victory in 1066, coming to the hammer, 
for the poster announcing the sale is to be seen on every London 
hoarding side by side with soaps, 
sauces, and patent medicines, After a 
troublous history of rack and ruin 
and restoration the abbey was bought 
in 1857 by Lord Harry Vane, who 
became Duke of Cleveland and married 
the widowed mother of Lord Rosebery. 
The great duchess, for she was a great 
lady of the.old school, loved the abbey 
and published an elaborate edition of 
the roll of the Conqueror’s barons. 
She left the abbey to Captain Forester, 
and within five months of her death it 
has come into the market. There is 
something very pathetic in the sentence 
the duchess once wrote, “I feel a pang 
when I read of the extinction of a 
great name, grey with the hoar of 
innumerable ages.” 


The Lord Mayor and the Fruiterers. 
—Last week the Lord Mayor was the 
happy recipient, in the words of the 
ancient formula, of “a gift of fruits of 
various kinds and of the finest descrip- 
tion that can be procured” from the 
Worshipful Company of the Fruiterers 
of the City of London. Further speci- 
fications of that same formula make it 
clear that the fruits were to be veritable 
home - grown products of the “right 
little, tight little island,” those “made 
in Germany” or “imported from 
America” being for once ineligible. 


The Meter and his ‘‘ Perks.” —The 
custom is an annual one and an 
ancient, having arisen out of an old- 
time right of the Lord Mayor’s meter, 
who seems to have been a very over- 
worked official, to receive, on behalf of 
his master, a “sample” from every 
load of fruit brought into the City. It is not very surprising to find 
that the “meter” and the owners frequenth held very different views 
as to the size and quality of the “samples,” which led to serious 
quarrels and riotings. To improye matters the Lord Mayor agreed 
to surrender his right to “samples” on condition that the Fruiterers’ 
Company should annually tender him a gift of their choicest 
and most appetising specimens of fruit. 
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PRIZE CATTLE AT THE DAIRY .SHOW AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, 


Captain S. Neill’s Jersey cow, ‘‘ Tuddie’s Queen,” winner of the silver 
cup for the best milking trials outside shorthorns 


Mrs. Leatham’s Dexter Kerry cow, “‘Martha,’’ which won first prize 
in milking trials for Dexter Kerries 


NOTICE OF SALE BY AUCTION BY 


Joseph Stower. 
AT THE AUCEION HART, TOLENHOUSE YARD, 


IN THE CITY OF~LONDON. 


ON TUESDAY, 26™ NOVEMBER, 1901 


* At TWO oClock precisely, IN ONE 


THE HISTORIC AND WORLDAMED 


IN THE PARISHES OF 


ae CATSFIELD, WHATLINCTON, | 
SEDLESCOMBE, EWHURST, NORTHIAM, i 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA, HOOE & PETT. | 


‘RENT ROLL OF £5, Se) 


of ee Abbey, Park, Home ee 
Woodlnaie in eats 


IN FLEET STREET 
Announcing the sale of Battle Abbey 


American Exodus.—The flight of Americans from these shores, 
whilst attaining huge dimensions, makes little impression upon the 
numbers to be seen in London. Go where you will and you meet 
the clean-shaven, alert-looking men and the charming women in their 
neat tailor-mades. The explanation is probably very simple. Many 
of our transatlantic cousins are now returning in their hundreds 
from the Continent and making London 
a temporary home for clothes- buying 
and other important matters. 


A Deal in Berths.—They all want 
to return to New York at the same time 
with the result that there are not nearly 
enough steamers to carry them over. 
Several satisfactory private deals are 
said to have been made by holders of 
berths who are not compelled to return 
home at once, for in one case a wealthy 
American offered several hundred 
pounds for the berth booked by a 
compatriot, However, one has not as 
yet heard of any millionaire stowaways. 


The Coronation and House Rent. 
—WNext year, according to all accounts, 
this pleasant American invasion will be 
greater than ever. Already several 
estate agents in the West-end have 
approached houseowners for the letting 
of their mansions. During the corona- 
tion time, of course, the rents of fur- 
nished houses in the region of Mayfair, 
Belgravia, and Chelsea will reach 
phenomenal sums. Several Americans, 
wise in time, have already engaged 
houses for the coming year, thereby 
probably saving hundreds per cent. 


“Lucky ” Shots.—Some weeks ago 
I referred to the remarkable career of 
that hard-fighting Indian soldier, Sir 
George Luck, who has been in command 
of the Bengal Army for the last three 
years. Recent correspondence shows 
that courage and coolness distinguish 
even the ladies of the general’s family. 
.During a three days’ tiger shoot near 
Puranpur his niece, Miss Pole, who was 
one of the party, carried a *303 rifle 
and made a notable contribution to what Lord Kitchener would call 
“the total bag.” With a single shot each she accounted for an 
alligator and a swamp deer the first day on the banks of the Sardah 
River. Next morning she bowled over “a topping tiger” with her 
first shot, to the delight of the mahouts and the astonishment of the 
coolies. Mr. Frank Stockton’s problem in “ The Lady and the Tiger” 
is much simplified when the lady has a rifle and knows how to use it. 
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The Cesarewitch.—The Derby, we know, 
has been run in a snowstorm, but it is very 
doubtful if any race has ever been run under 
more unpleasant conditions than the Cesare- 
witch of last week. Throughout the morning 
the rain poured down as if it had never 
rained before, and though luckily it eased off 
somewhat before the time fixed for the 


“* BALSARROCH,” 
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a mesalliance. The explanation, however, is 
really simple enough. The family of Windisch- 
Graetz is among those houses which are, as it 


THE WINNER OF THE CESAREWITCH 


He is owned by Mr. Houldsworth, and was trained by J. Ryan 


race it had succeeded in making everyone 
thoroughly uncomfortable. .The stand was 
packed with a steaming mass of humanity, 
while the ring was nothing but a collection 
of dripping umbrellas and wet mackintoshes. 
“ Balsarroch,” the winner of the Cesarewitch, 
is the property of Mr. J. H. Houldsworth and 
was trained by J. Ryan., Though “ Bal- 
sarroch” had previously won the Great York- 
shire Handicap he. failed so completely in 
the Doncaster Stakes that he started for the 
Cesarewitch more or less an outsider. 


Partially Royal.—It seems rather mystify- 
ing to be told, as we have been by many of 
the Austrian papers, that though Prince Otto’s 
family is in theory royal yet the Archduchess 
Elizabeth in marrying him will be committing 


PRINCE OTTO OF WINDISCH-GRAETZ 


Whose engagement to the Archduchess Elizabeth 
has just been announced by the Emperor 
of Austria 


is called, “ ebenburtig,” z.2., “of even blood ” ; 
in other words, they can legally intermarry 
with royalty without spoiling the “stemme,” 
or family tree. Such marriages, however, are 
seldom popular, and as in the case of the 
widow of the Crown Prince, the Emperor of 
Austria discountenances such unions as most 
undesirable. For us in England, where morgan- 
atic marriages are rare, it is not altogether 
easy to understand the nice gradations of 
royalties and minor royalties which abound 
in- Germany, Austria, and the various duchies. 


Prince Otto’s Family. — Prince Hugo 
Windisch-Graetz, the uncle of the future bride- 
groom, married a Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, daughter of that wonderful old 
lady, the Grand Duchess Alexandrine, sister 
of the Emperor William I. Princess Marie 
Windisch-Graetz, the youngest daughter. of: 
Prince Hugo by his first marriage, married 
her cousin, Duke Paul Frederick of Mecklen- 
burg, who resigned his right to the ‘succes- 
sion not, as many people: supposed, on 
account of his wife’s birth, which would in 
no way have interfered therewith, but be- 
cause he had adopted his wife’s religion, the 
Windisch-Graetz family, like almost all Aus- 
trians, being very strict Roman Catholics. 


Duchess Frederick of Mecklenburg.— 
The Duke and Duchess Paul Frederick of 
Mecklenburg, ée Windisch-Graetz, came to 
England some years ago and made a 
lengthened stay in this country. Her High- 
ness is extremely artistic and literary and 
devoted to music, and of late years has 
spent her time between Florence and Paris, 
where she has quite a salon, and where M. 
Benjamin Constant, M. Bemberg, and others 
in the world of art and music are her devoted 
adherents. She is at this moment with the 
Duke on a visit to her own family at 
Gonowitz, Prince Hugo Windisch-Graetz’s 
estate in Styria. 
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A Famous Jewel.—Lord Anglesey and his 
method of carrying about priceless gems loose 
in a travelling rug has set us all talking of 
jewels. A correspondent has sent me an inte- 
resting account of the famous stone which has 
long been known to fame as the Sancy diamond. 
Had it ever belonged to Lord Anglesey its 
brief history would probably have been that 
after one or two journeys in his valet’s tra- 
velling rug it would have finally disappeared, 
but a better fate was reserved for it. 


The Sancy Diamond. — It is a pear- 
shaped stone, 20} carats in weight, and 
originally came from India with the collec- 
tion of Charles the Bold, who habitually 
wore it on his helmet. About 1489 it 
figured among the jewels of Antonio of 
Portugal, who being hard pressed for cash at 
one time first pawned and then sold the stone 
to a French gentleman, Harlay de Sancy, for 
100 livres. It remained in the Sancy family 
for a century, and during that time.was lost and 
recovered in an extraordinary way. One of 
the family, Harlay de Sancy, was Minister to 
Henry III., and on one occasion the latter, 
who needed Swiss recruits and was short of 
money, asked his Minister to pawn the famous 
diamond to obtain the necessary funds. 

Sancy agreed, and sent a trusty servant 
to a jeweller to pledge the stone. But the 
trusty servant disappeared, and the natural 
supposition was that the Sancy diamond had 
been too great a strain on his honesty. How- 
ever, rumours began to be whispered that 
there had been foul play, and on these. being 
followed up it was discovered that the man 
had been murdered and buried. The body 
was exhumed and the diamond was found in 
the stomach, the servant, faithful to his trust, 
having swallowed the stone to prevent it falling 
into the hands of his murderers. After many 
changes and chances it belongs to an American 
lady of great wealth. It should be interesting 
to trace its future history. 


J. RYAN 
The trainer of ‘‘Balsarroch” 
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Sir Douglas Straight was a judge of the High Court of Judicature at Allahabad from 1879 to 1892, after which he retired on a 


pension. He succeeded Mr. Harry Cust as editor of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette” in i896 
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Trafalgar Day.—Nearly a century has 
passed since Nelson won for England her 
greatest naval triumph. His old flagship, 
the Victory, lies peacefully in Portsmouth 
Harbour, changed in many ways since the 
Trafalgar days, but enough like her old self to claim the reverence of 
all who visit her. It is strange that the most famous signal in all 
history is given in three different ways at Portsmouth in connection 
with Nelson. On the Victory’s wheel it is “ England expects that 
every man will do his duty,” on the figurehead it is ‘“ England 
expects every man will do his duty,” and on the structure which 
supports the Vzc¢ory’s anchor the inscription runs, “ England expects 
every man to do his duty.” 
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Of these versions the first is correct, according to the documentary 
evidence of Lieutenant Pascoe, who was signal lieutenant of the 
Victory at Trafalgar, and the authorities might do worse than have 
the signal consistently inscribed in connection with Nelson. The 
Victory’s anchor is placed near the spot where Nelson last embarked 
on leaving England. Formerly it stood on the very place, but 
unfortunately that precise bit of beach is no longer indicated. It 
ought to be for the sake of the many visitors to Portsmouth who 
want to know all and everything there is to be learned about Nelson. 

In view of the recent outcry against corporal punishment in the 
navy it is more than interesting to note that in the Victovy’s com- 
mission for the Trafalgar period, 
less than six months, about a 
hundred men were flogged, and 
nearly 4,000 lashes were inflicted. 
We live in gentler times, for 
flogging does not take place in 
the Royal Navy, the Admiralty 
having suspended the power of 
commanding officers to award 
corporal punishment. 


‘*Coercion” Carson. — Sir 
Edward Carson, the Solicitor- 
General, who is reported to be 
on the point of retiring owing to 
ill- health, has long had the 
reputation of being one of the 
best-dressed men in the House 
of Commons. Someone once 
remarked that, with his tall, thin 
figure, his clean-shaven face with 
the sallow complexion, hatchet 
jaw, and clear, cold eye, he 
closely resembles the pictures of 
Sherlock Holmes, that most 
erudite of mortals in unravelling 
the thread of a mystery. Nine 
years ago he was appointed 
Solicitor - General for Ireland, 
being one of the youngest men 
who had ever filled the post, and 
shortly after, at the request of 
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“VICTORY” AS SHE NOW LIES IN PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR 


A FREAK PHOTOGRAPH 


This uncanny-looking monster is not one of Barnum’s monstrosities but 
the result of the ingenious manipulation of a clever photographer .. 
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Mr. Arthur’ Balfour, he contested Dublin 
University and won the seat, which he has 
held ever since. 

When he came to London to attend the 
sitting of Parliament he was in opposition, 
for the Government went out of office very soon after he became 
Solicitor-General. Then it occurred to him that he should re-enter 
his name on the books of the Middle Temple as he had eaten some 
dinners nearly twenty years before as was required for admission 
to the Irish Bar. Heate one more term of dinners and was admitted 
to the English Bar without having to undergo an examination which 
might have been demanded of him, Q.C. though he was. Even 
then he had no intention of practising in the courts. He happened, 
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THE ANCHOR WHICH THE **VICTORY” CARRIED AT TRAFALGAR 
however, to be offered a brief and accepted it. The result was that 
work began to pour in on him and after one single year he “ took 
silk.” One of the most brilliant things in his career was his defence 
of the Marquis of Queensberry in a well-known case which moved 
the presiding juage to declare that he “ had never heard a more 
powerful speech or a more searching cross examination.” 


Photography v. Art.—Mr. Bernard Shaw has recently been 
explaining to us that photography is so much truer than art. The 
Janus-like example of photographic faking which I give on this page 
suggests that if Mr. Shaw’s theory is correct, art must be about as. 

truthful as statistics. 


A “Bobs” Story. — The 
latest story concerning the com- 
mander-in-chief relates to his. 
recent visit to the North. At 
a well-known town the field- 
marshal’s aide-de-camp entered 
the principal hotel and asked to 
see the manager. The aide 
inquired whether a gentleman 
who was willing to pay hand- 
somely for the accommodation 
could have a suite of rooms. 
The reply was prompt and de- 
finite—the gentleman could not. 

But the aide-de-camp did not 
mean to go without firing his 
reserve shot. “I’m sorry,” he 
said, “but Lord Roberts would 
have been glad to pay.” “I 
beg your pardon,” interrupted 
the manager, “Lord who?” 
‘The name was repeated. Pro- 
fuse apologies were offered 
coupled with earnest protestations 
that the hotel could find room 
for the head of the British Army, 
But the aide reminded his com- 
panion that the place was full 
and would be full for a long 
time, and bowed himself out. 
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A Balloon Trip that Failed. — Count 
Henri de la Vaulx, the balloonist, who recently 
made such a daring, though unsuccessful, 
attempt to cross the Mediterranean in a 
balloon, is the grandson of a page of 
Charles X. Though but thirty-two years old 
he has spent years in travel in the out-of-the- 
way corners of the world and has written a 
book on his travels. He is vice-president of 
the Aero Club of Paris, of which he was one 
of the founders. Three years ago he first 
tried ballooning, and since then he will hear 
of no other means of locomotion. It was he 
who gained the grand prize at the Exhibition 
balloon races last summer. He carried his 
balloon into the middle of Russia. 


What the Trip Cost.—The cost of this 
little journey across the Mediterranean was 
reckoned at rather more than a ship’s cabin ; 
it came to, it is said, some 70,000 francs. As 
a mode of travel it is not likely at that rate 
to become common. When next he makes 


an attempt may he find an easier reception in, 


Africa than he found last summer in the land of 
the allies. One of the two balloons which made 
the journey was shot at four times in crossing 
the Russian frontier. Happily the shots missed. 


An Unpleasant Experience.—They an- 
chored at night in a storm at the edge of a 
forest, and after storing the balloon in a 
peasant’s shed, wet and tired, and making 
their bed uponit, they dreamed of starting 
for Paris next morning. But a gendarme 
woke them up and demanded their passports, 
in lieu of which he hustled them off to the 
nearest police station, five hours away, where 
they were locked up and guard:<d for the rest 
of the day. They were then sent under guard 


to Varsovia to “regularise” their situation. 
now, when they take a balloon trip, avoid a north-west wind. 


& 
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COUNT DE LA VAULX 
The daring balloonist who recently tried to cross 
the Mediterranean 


‘These gentlemen 
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A Journalistic Birthday.—My congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Harcourt Williamson on the 
first anniversary of the Oz/ooker. Her little 
paper from the first has been brightly written, 
has been edited with much ingenuity, and 
has contained a variety of excellent ‘‘ ideas.” 
Mrs. Williamson has demonstrated once 
more, as Mr. Percy Hurd has already de- 
monstrated with the Oxd¢/ook, that there is 
plenty of room for the threepenny newsparer 
in the world of journalism. 


Scarborough’s White Elephant.—Scar- 
borough possesses a white elephant in the 
shape of its unfinished marine drive. This 
undertaking is to connect the north and 
south sides of the town by means of a 
promenade round the base of Castle Hill. 
The drive should have been finished long 
ago, but there is still a wide gap at the 
face of the hill which remains to be com- 
pleted, and there is no hope of the drive 
being ready before August, 1903. Nothing 
could very well be worse than the present 
state of things. 


Peer and Mayor.—The Earl of Londes- 
borough will, it is hoped, be mayor of Scar- 
borough during the year of opening the drive. 
If he will consent to take office so much the 
better for Scarborough, which has just 
committed the blunder of compelling the Earl 
to refuse to entertain the idea of being the 
next mayor of the borough. The Londes- 
horough family is closely associated with 
Scarborough, and it would have been an 
excellent thing if the head of it could have 
been chief magistrate for twelve months. 
Lord Londesborough, who succeeded to the 
title last year, is married to a sister of the 


Earl of Westmorland. He is an excellent sportsman and has for 
many years been connected with the cricket week at Scarborough. 


A BILLIARD MATCH PLAYED RECENTLY AT BRISTOL BETWEEN DAWSON, THE CHAMPION, AND DIGGLE 


The striker is Dawson. 
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This photograph was taken by flashlight by Castle of Bristol 
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Two American 
Painters.—The Ex- 
hibition of Inter- 
national Art, which 
opened at the 
galleries of the 
Society of . Painters 
in Water Colours in 
Piccadilly on Octo- 
ber 5, oddly enough 
has only two repre- 
sentatives from 
America exhibiting 
on its walls. One 
is Mr. W. B. Chase 
and the other 
Mr. Robert Lee Kee- 
ling of Washington, 
who will also have 
the distinction of 
being the only 
exhibitor of minia- 
tures in the galleries. 
Mr. Keeling is one of 
the most - successful 
painters of miniatures 
in America. Belong- 
ing as he does to the smartest set he has had exceptional advantages 
in the way of securing women of social eminence to become his sitters. 


A Miniature of the Queen.—At present Mr. Keeling is engaged 


upon an ivory miniature of her Majesty Queen Alexandra, which he 
hopes she may approve of and accept. He is also to undertake a 


Cribb 
A VERY JUNIOR FOOTBALLER 


This budding athlete, who is just two anda 
half years old, lives at Southsea 


tiny portrait of the Countess of Warwick, while he is just completing. 


a miniature of Mrs. Brown Potter that when finished is to be set in 
diamonds and form her wedding present to-her daughter, Mrs. James 
J. Stillman of New York, who was so recently married. Mr. Keel- 
ing’s portraits of Mrs. !Stilson Hutchins and another one of 
Mrs. Brown Potter were both painted last year and are among the 
miniatures by him now being exhibited 


An Imperial Mesalliance.—The imperial family of Austria is 
given to mesalliances, and its latest development in that direction 
has not caused much’surprise. Last week the Emperor announced 
that a marriage had been arranged between his granddaughter, 
the Archduchess Elizabeth, daughter of the late Crown Prince 
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Rudolph, and Prince Otto Windisch-Graetz, 
scion of the younger branch of an Austrian’ 
house which, though it can claim equality of 
rank with reigning houses, is not generally 
regarded as royal. The Archduchess Eliza- 
beth is now in her nineteenth year, while the Prince is just ten 
years older. He is a lieutenant in the lancers and will shortly 
complete his studies at the military academy, after which he will 
probably be attached to the general staff. 

As in the case of her mother, Countess. Lonyay, who was 
formerly Crown Princess Stephanie, the Archduchess Elizabeth is 
about to contract a love match which, it is now declared, has 
been favourably regarded by the Emperor from the first. The 
manifestation of popular sympathy with which the news has been 
received suggests that it is no longer necessary even to pretend 
that royal blood is a different fluid from that flowing through the 
veins of ordinary mortals. 


Married v. Single—A novel cricket match was played on 
October 7 on the United Service grounds at Portsmouth by some of 
the married officers and their wives against the single officers and 
their picked ladies, 
General Sir Baker 
Russell can be seen 
seated in the centre 
of the group I give 
on this page. 


A Royal Sports- 
woman. — Quite a 
number of royal 
ladies are adepts 
with the rifle. One 
of these is Portugal’s 
plucky Queen, who 
recently received the 
German medal for 
saving | life. Her 
Majesty is a keen 
sportswoman and 
can handle her gun 
with a__ precision 
which is_ positively 
deadly. Queen Hel- 
ena of Italy is an- 
other’ clever shot ; 
she spends much of 
her time in her pretty 
little hunting lodge at 
Monte Cristo. 


A MINIATURE OF MRS. BROWN POTTER 


Now on exhibition at the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours 


MARRIED v. SINGLE—A NOVEL CRICKET MATCH PLAYED ON THE UNITED SERVICE GROUNDS AT PORTSMOUTH 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Miss Brown (scorer), Miss Darnell, Lieutenant Fisher, R.M.A., Mrs. Fraser, Captain Gason, 

Mr. Lawrence Gordon, Lieutenant Giles, R.I.R., Lieutenant Hallowes, R.N., Mr. Frank Austin, Lieutenant Northcote, R.B.; Middle row—Captain Austin, R.A., 

Mrs. Shine, Miss Lawrence Gordon, General Sir Baker Russell, commanding Southern District (umpire), Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Rich, Miss Edwards, 
Mrs. Haswell, Captain Shine, R.M.L.I.; Front row—Miss Bloxome, Miss Isherwood, Miss Uniacke, Miss Russell, Miss E, Isherwood. Photographed by Russell 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE —As seen by Phil May. 
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“Scrooge” at the Vaudeville. —Sir Squire 
Bancroft has done a great deal to extend the 
popularity of the Christmas Carol which 
Dickens gave to a delighted world almost 
sixty years ago. Since 1843 the taste of novel- ; 
readers has changed many times, but “ Boz” has retained his place 
and has at once become a classic for the few and a delight for the 
many. Thus it is not 
surprising that the adap- 
tion of the Carol which 
Mr. J. C. Buckstone has 
made under the name of 
Scrooge should hold a 
place ina London theatre, 
and it forms a most ap- 
propriate prelude to Sweet 


and Twenty at the 
Vaudeville. 
Mr. Seymour Hicks 


has a splendid part as 
Scrooge and lives up to 
his opportunities with the 
impulsive ingenuity with 
which he approaches 
everything he does. The 
curtain rises on Scrooge’s’ 
offices, outside which the 
carol singers are heard. 
Before him appears the 
ghost of Jacob Marley, 
most impressively played 
by Mr. Holbrook Blinn, the adapter of the weird Cat and the Cherub. 
Mr. Stanley Brett, the brother of Mr. Seymour Hicks, plays the part 
of Scrooge’s nephew, and Mr. Compton Coutts that of Bob Cratchit, 
while that clever little boy, George Hersee, is most admirable as 
Tiny Tim. With two such pieces as Scrooge and Sweet and 
Twenty, the London playgoer who loves a dash of sentiment has 
no reason to object to the drift of the drama of the day. 
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SCROOGE SEES THE GHOST OF JACOB MARLEY 
At the Vaudeville Theatre 
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The Starving Lady.— Madame Chris- 
tensen, the Aquarium fasting lady, who began 
her trial of thirty foodless days on the tenth 
of this month, is attempting a task which no 
woman has yet succeeded in accomplishing. 
Some years ago Madame Christensen undertook to go for a whole 
month without any solid food, but early in her fast-the doctors 
; interfered, and she was 
compelled to abandon the 
experiment in starvation. 

No Deception.—There 
have been, of course, 
many men who have 
fasted for thirty days with- 
out apparently injuring 
their health, but women 
seem less capable of endur- 
ing the pangs of a 
prolonged fast. Madame 
Christensen is constantly 
visited by two doctors aud 
is continually watched by 
a couple of nurses, not 
merely to guard against a 
collapse but also for the 
purpose of satisfying the 
public that no food 
surreptitiously reaches the 
student in starvation. ¢ 

A King’s Memoirs.-— 
King Oscar is one of the 
many occupants of a throne who keeps a diary. Even when he was 
a young naval cadet he wrote not only an account of the daily events 
of his life but also his views on current topics, and since his lot has 
been cast in higher places he has continued the practice, with the 
result that he has now some fifty-three closely-written volumes. He 
has now determined to publish his memoirs, and as he has been a 
great traveller his book will no doubt be well worth reading. 
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THE FASTING WOMAN AT THE ROYAL AQUARIUM 


Who is endeavouring to do without food for thirty days. 
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Her fast began on October 10 
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A Great Motor-cycle Feat. —-- Many 
attempts have been made by motor cyclists to 
ride from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, but 
the only one to accomplish the journey suc- 
cessfully is Mr. Hubert Egerton of Norwich, 
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whose photograph, together with his cycle, I give on this page. 
Mr. Egerton’s trip was not quite uneventful, as among other slight 
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THE FRONT PAGE OF AN ANARCHIST PAPER 


Published in New South Wales in 1891. It only survived a single issue. 
reading matter deals with the famous Chicago conspiracies of 1886 


mishaps he collided with a cyclist and had, of course, the 
inevitable puncture, but luckily nothing more serious than 
these inconveniences befell him, 


Ping-Pong’s Rival. — We are all to go wild this 
winter over “strokelet” as we did last year about “ ping- 
pong.” Strokelet is a composite game. It is played ona 
green baize board which is divided into four quarters or 
“courts.” At the point of each court most remote from the 
centre of the board is a billiard pocket. The game is 
played with small cues headed by a largish knob and a 
ball like a tiny billiard ball. There are four players. 
Each plays in turn, and striking the ball with the knobby 
end of the cue tries to spear into an opposition pocket. If 
the stroke succeeds the victim marks one up, which counts 
against him. The peculiarity of this game which divides 
it from ping-pong, billiards, tennis, &c., and allies it to the 
donkey race is that the player who scores most loses the 
game. Quite elderly ladies have been known to scream 
with excitement over strokelet. 


Some Ameer Stories.—To say that the late Ameer 
was a typical Oriental is to be guilty of a platitude, yet no 
phrase more accurately defines his philosophic outlook of 
life. What more Oriental could there be than the story 
told of him at a time when the British subsidy was being 
settled and he was told of the many things he had to do, 
“You remind me,” he said, “of the Persian tailor. A 
man took a piece of cloth to him and said, ‘Make mea 
morning dress and an evening dress and a_ working 
coat.’ The tailor took the cloth and his patron went away. 
In due course the tailor delivered the clothes, but they 
would only fit a doll. What more could he do with the 
cloth that was given him ?” he asked. 
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Few people would have given him credit 
for romance, yet what but romance could have 
induced him to say as he did to Miss Lillias 
Hamilton, at one time his court physician, 
“A man may marry many times for con- 
venience or otherwise, but his heart only knows one wife. My 
one wife was my first” - and he married her at eighteen. She died 
in her youth, and it is said that it was for her sake he learned to 
read and write that he might correspond with her. 

Truly Oriental was his idea of cycling. He had the ride while 
slaves— using the word in its Oriental meaning—did the work. He 
sat on the bicycle, but two attendants worked the pedals. Had he 
been less Oriental he might have been less fat and suffered less from 
gout, which at times racked him, although, as Eastern rulers go, he 
was not a great eater nor a great drinker, and he only used opium 
to quiet the pain of his gout. 

He had the reputation of being a great orator, but the eloquence 
of his speech was marred by verbosity, egotism, and exaggeration. 
He used often to speak for three hours and keep his audience under 
the spell of his words. To Mr. Gilbert his methods must have 
appealed so far as making ‘‘the punishment fit the crime ” if the 
stories told of him have any foundation in fact, for it is related of him 
that a baker who gave short weight was put into his own oven and 
partially roasted, while a barber who did not attend to his Majesty’s 
beard in accordance with his idea had his own beard pulled out by 
the roots—one hair at a time—an operation decidedly “lingering,” 
even if there was no “ boiling oil in it.” 

A Motor Test Case.—What is called the “motor-car case,’ 
wherein Mr. John Mulholland won against a farmer, is most 
important to motorists.) The farmer appeared to think that 
Mr. Mulholland’s motor had no right to be on the road at all and 
that the owner was responsible for everything that occurred in its 
vicinity. The farmer’s horse was frightened at the motor, ran away, 
and did damage. The farmer claimed damages from Mr. Mulholland. 
Without calling the defence the judge held that the damage was 
caused by the horse, that if horses are frightened by motor cars the 
hotses are responsible for any damage they do, and that people 
should not drive restive horses in these days. This decision is a sort 
of Magna Charta to motorists. It ought to be printed and stuck on 
every milestone. 

Ascot in Ruins.—The work of demolition at Ascot is proceeding 
The royal stand of the Jockey Club and the subscribers’ 
stands and the connected buildings have disappeared. . The royal 
enclosure is as flat and bare as Wormwood Scrubs. The clock 
tower still presides over the desolation, but it is to be attacked next. 
The work is all to be finished by the early part of November and 
the new buildings are to be begun at once. 


MR. HERBERT EGERTON 


OF NORWICH 


Who rode a motor cycle from Land's End to John o' Groat's 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


By Adrian Ross. 


he America Cup has had a shaking at least, but once more skill, 
fortune, and the terms of the contest have favoured the United 
States. Columbia won her first race by the dropping of the wind, 
her second by straightforward superiority, her third by time allow- 
ance. After all, the problem of “lifting the Cup” is rather like that 
of breaking the bank at Monte Carlo within a limited time. Even 
if you have unlimited capital the contest is always slightly in favour 
of the bank because the conditions of the fight are so arranged. The 
upper and lower limits to stakes, the zero, the other privileges of the 
establishment, are always there ; if the luck is only even the bank 
must win. So it has been with the yachting contests. The British 
yacht, after being built and tested on this side of the ocean, must be 
dismantled and strengthened for the Atlantic voyage, and must again 
be fitted up and brought to concert pitch. She may be as good after 
the process as before ; the probability is that she will not. There is 
a personality in a racing yacht that eludes mere mechanical laws. 
Like a racehorse, though in a less degree, she varies in fitness ; she 
has her days and will do her best on them. Again, the imported 
crew have a limited time to become familiar with the weather and 
waters of the race. Their rivals have the instinctive knowledge born 
of long familiarity. All these points are handicaps against the 
challenger—slight it may be, but all working one way. 


f Sir Thomas Lipton is to havea really fair and square chance of 
“lifting ” the Cup there are two courses open to him. One is to 
race a yacht over the waters where the race will be, manned by the 
crew that will occupy his boat, to find out by constant experiment on 
the spot precisely what ‘points of sailing are most useful, and to 
construct a yacht from models that have been tested on the future 
field of action. The other course is to set a skilled designer to work 
to construct (if possible) some nautical freak which shall be fairly fast 
and yet claim by the rules in use an enormous time allowance. It 
would really be a just penalty on the artificial contest, and especially 
on the New York Yacht Club, if a challenger were to crawl in long 
after the defender but victorious by time allowance. The race would 
probably not survive the ridicule that would be poured on it. , 


good deal of nonsense is talked about such competitions tending 

to bring about Anglo-Saxon brotherhood and heaven knows 
what. Similar stuff is ladled out whenever one country loses a ruler and 
another sympathises, as is only right in common: humanity. Senti- 
ment is a very bad foundation for friendly relations between modern 
states. Since Waterloo France and England have been sometimes 
close friends—as during much of Louis Philippe’s reign and part of 
Louis Napoleon’s —sometimes hostile, and even on the verge of war— 
as in the days of Mehemet Ali and again in Fashoda time. What 
has averted a conflict? Not national sentiment, which changes like 
a cloud, but. simply the growing mass of commercial and social 
relations between the two countr.es. This made it the interest of a 
very large number of persons on each side of the Channel that there 
should be no war—and there was none. So, too, with the United 
States. What exists between them and Great Britain is no abstract 
sense of brotherhood but a great number of concrete friendships 
between individuals, and it is this that makes war between the two 


States almost impossible. 


he editor of one of the “yellow journals” has lately been 
lecturing England on her folly in losing American sympathy by 
destroying two republics. Whether the facts bear out his statement 
may be reasonably doubted ; in a trade such as his accuracy is a tool 
relegated to the museum. But in any case it does not matter. 
The United States would not have gone to war in our defence at 
their friendliest, nor will they go to war against us for the beautiful 
Javanese eyes of Dr. Leyds. What would happen, however, in case 
of war would be this, Supposing France to be struggling with 
Wngland and unable to invade, the French would try to starve the 
enemy out by capturing corn ships. This would be ruining American 


farmers and merchants, who would bring pressure to: bear on their 
representatives. A remonstrance would follow, which France, in the 
exercise of her acknowledged rights of war, would disregard. Then 
American ironclads would conyoy the corn ships, and the rest 
requires no prophecy. 


nd all this would come from mere trade interests, without any 
sympathy or sentiment. Again, the supposed Anglo-French war 
would lead to a considerable transfer of British ships to the American 
flag. If France refused to recognise such transfers—as she could 
probably do with perfect right—all the American capitalists who had 
bought up British vessels would clamour for protection, and very 
probably get it. Intervention and war would follow simply as a 
matter of business. The Anglo-American alliance is not one of 
sentiment and sympathy, it is one of facts, When the allies went 
to Pekin the Americans and British naturally fraternised with each 
other, and less cordially with the Japanese ; the French naturally 
quarrelled with both, and the Germans naturally tried to keep on good 
terms with everybody. It was instinct rather than policy. The 
private soldier of all nations comes ‘nearer to the frankness of 
primeval man than any other member of society. He is the 
combative animal and knows his friends and foes as a dog might, 


eople, and especially publishers, are saying that this is a bad book 
year. Certainly the sale of literary and other printed works 

has been under the average. Money is scarce, and it costs as much 
to “bag” a brace of Boers as to found a small library, Men 
generally economise on their intellectual side—or perhaps { should 
not say this, for what they cut off is the expenditure on fiction. 
Novelists feel this; no longer can they count on a reasonable 
remunetration—a decent sale. They must either have a boom or 
nothing. Fiction must be worked on commercial principles to sell. 
Either the publishers must push it like a patent pill or special soap 
and make the hoardings blaze with The /nfernal Pity or Doctor 
Nickelplate, or else—which is safer—the author must look out for 


new markets and tap them. 


t has long been evident to any observer that a good novel by a 
member of certain religious bodies, representing those bodies in 
a favourable light, was sure of a welcome at least equal to its merits. 
Fully as -/Yevoes- of- Houndsditch, let us say, or The Prelate’s 
Powder-Puff may have deserved their popularity, the chorus of 
praise was more sudden and voluble than mere literary merit could 
have earned. Some novelists have seen this and followed the same 
line. The Methodists, not to mention the Wesleyans, thrilled 
responsive to the discovery that religion was not incompatible with 
cheap epigram, and their guineas did not fly faster to the million 
fund than their four-and-sixpences to the snare of the Fowler. 


here still remain sects uncatered for; the novelist has only te 
reduce himself or herself to the richest common denomination ;— 


In winning praise and plenteous pence 
That writer will be aptest 

Whose novels make a fuss immense 
Of the Particular Baptist. 


And gold and glory wait as well 
For that astute describer 

Who tells of Anglo-Israel 

“And turns a Lost Ten Triber. 


No more the old ‘‘historic” lines 
The Western tale takes form on, 
But dollars well from Utah’s mines 

For those who praise the Mormon. 


An-author need not suffer from 

; The’ public's veering fancies 

If only he will write denom- 
Inational romances. 


Though sweet the critic's trumpet sounds 
| leave its tune to others; 

I'm off to earn uncounted pounds 
By tales for Plymouth Brothers. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Week by Week. 


Alice Hughes 
LADY ALGERNON GORDON-LENNOX AND HER DAUGHTER, IVY 


Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox, who is sister to Lady Warwick, married Lord Algernon Gordon-Lennox in 1886. 
She has only one child, Ivy, born 1887 
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to Mr. Ernest Walker, youngest son of the 
late Sir James Robert Walker, Bart., of Sand 
Hutton. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


ley Maud Warrender, a photograph of 
whose children appears on this page, is 
asister of the present Earl of Shaftesbury. 


She married in 1894 
Captain George John 
Scott Warrender, R.N., 
the eldest son of Sir 
George Warrender. 
The Warvender family, 
which is of French 
extraction and was for- 
merly De Warende, set- 
tled in Scotland in the 
time of James V. The 
first baronet was Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh 
in the reign of Anne 
and the first two 
Georges. The third 
baronet, Sir Patrick, 
was King’s Remem- 
brancer and M.P. for 
Haddingtonshire. 
Lady Maud Warrender 
is one of the most 
accomplished amateur 
pianists of the day. 


he Hon. Mrs. Er- 

: nest Bowes-Lyon 
is the widow of the 
third son of the present 
Earl of Strathmore, 
Her husband, who was 
at one time very well 
known as a lawn tennis 
player, died in 1891, 
the same year in which 
the youngest of the 
three little girls who 
appear in the photo- 
graph on this page was 
born. Mrs. Ernest 
Bowes - Lyon is a 
daughter of the late 
Mr. Harvey Drum- 
mond, a cousin of Lord 
Strathallan. 


JX marriage has been 

arranged, and will 
take place in Novem- 
ber, between Sir John 
Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., 
of Pollok, member of 
Parliament for the Col- 
lege division of Glas- 
gow, and Ann Chris- 
tian, eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
of Monreith, and repre- 
sentative of Wigtown- 
shire in the House of 
Commons, 


y this wedding two 
branches of the 
fimily of Maxwell will 
be reunited after a 
separation of 570 years, 
the Maxwells of Pollok 
having become distinct 
from the main stem of 
Maxwell of Caerlave- 
rock in 1330, while 
those of Monreith be- 
came detached from it 
in 1481. The fancée’s 
youngest sister was 
married on the 1othinst, 


THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF THE HON. MRS. ERNEST LYON 


Their father died in 1891 


LADY MAUD WARRENDER'’S TWO CHILDREN 
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Craigie Halkett 


The names of the children are: Joan, born 1883; Marjorie, born 1889; and Ernestine, born 1891. 


R. N. Speaight 


Lady Maud Warrender is the wife of Captain John Warrender, R.N., and a sister of Lord Shaftesbury. 
She has two children—Violet Helen, born 1896, and Victor Alexander, born 1899 


Sit Albert Victor 
Seymour is on 
his return from South 
Africa with- his militia 
battalion. As might 
be inferred from his 
name he is a_ god- 
son of the late Queen, 
which favour was due 
to her high estcem and 
affection for his father, 
the late Sir Francis 
Seymour. Sir Francis 
was appointed governor 
to Prince Albert when 
the latter made the 
grand tour before his 
marriage, and he held 
Court appointments for 
fifty years, including 
that of Master of the 
Ceremonies, which he 
filled to his death, 


Sit Albert was made 

Page of Honour 
by the late Queen and 
wore the scarlet and 
gold at State functions. 
Formerly he would 
have been given a com- 
mission in the Guards 
as a matter of course, 
but that custom is 
ended and he has found 
his own path to glory 
in the militia. He has 
always had a_ strong 
love for the drama and 
was a first-nighter from 
an early age. 


@F of the new im- 

provements which 
are being made at 
Buckingham Palace is 
the opening of a gar- 
den gate in the wall 
which faces Grosvenor 
Place. It is about 
half-way down, nearly 
Opposite to the houses 
occupied by Mr, Arthur 
Wilson of  Tranby 
Croft, Lord Newlands, 
Lady de Rothschild, 
and Lord Henry Caven- 
dish-Bentinck, It is 
intended as a private 
gate which will enable 
any member of the 
Royal Family to go 
out quietly either for 
walking or bicycling 
when they do not wish 
to run the gauntlet of 
the saluting policemen, 
sentries, and spectators 
at the big gates of 
Palace Yard, or to pass 
very much of the same 
ceremonial at the stable 
entrance which opens 
into the crowded traffic 
just at the point where 
Lower Grosvenor Place 
crosses Grosvenor 
Gardens. 


DHE TALLER 
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LADY EVELYN CAVENDISH AND HER CHILDREN 
Lady Evelyn Cavendish is the wife of Mr. Victor Cavendish, nephew and heir-presumptive of the Duke of Devonshire, 


Lady Evelyn has four children—Edward William, born 1895; Maud Louisa, born 1896; Blanche, born 1898; 
and Dorothy Evelyn, born 1900 
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Bassane 


THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY IN FANCY COSTUME 


Lady Jersey is the eldest daughter of Lord Leigh. The Earl of Jersey, whom she married in 1872, is a partner in the 
banking firm of Child and Co., and was Governor of New South Wales from 1890 to 1893 
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New Adjutant-General.—Major - General 
H. L. Smith-Dorrien, who sailed last week for 
India to take up his five years’ appointment as 
adjutant-general, is by a curious coincidence 
exactly the same age as Lord Kitchener, 
both: being born on May 26, 1858. But 
the long arm of coincidence stretches even 
further, as each of the famous generals became 
a brevet-colonel .on the same day, and both 


were promoted: to the rank of general within 


the same week. 


“ Statesman and Soldier.— Every year 
prides its toll of visitors to Beaconsfield Church, 
for there lies buried one of the greatest men 
in the history of England, Edmund Burke; 
and in the churchyard the notable poet, 
Waller. Another addition has recently been 
made to the monuments of Beaconsfield in 
the ‘form of a’ tablet ‘in the church—a 

emorial to Lieutenant Grenfell. 


The Grenfell Family.—Colonel Harold 
Grenfell, who is coming home shortly for a 
six months’ rest, is one of the few British 
soldiers whose reputations have been increased 
during the South African War. There has 
never been any lack of ability in the family. 
His father, the late Mr. Pascoe Du Pré Gren- 
fell, was a well-known ‘and very successful 
financier; his cousin, Mr. Henry Riversdale 
Grenfell, for many years a governor of the 
Bank ays England, has written much on money 
matters ; another cousin, Mr. W. H. Grenfell, 
M.P., is equally distinguished in the world at 
sport ; and his uncle, Sir Francis Grenfell, the 
present Governor of Malta, is one of the most 
brilliant of the soldier-statesmen who have 
assisted in building up the new order in Egypt. 

Tall, dark, and handsome, Colonel Gren- 
fell is almost as Spanish in appearance as 
his mother, Mrs. Pascoe Grenfell, who, by the 
way, did not change her name when she was 
married. The danghter of a Spanish admiral 
she was born a Grenfell, though belonging to 
a branch of the’ family long settled in the 
Peninsula. When quite a young soldier the 
colonel served in Egypt on the staff of his 
uncle, Sir Francis Grenfell, at the time the 
latter was Sirdar, and later, when attached’ to 
Lord Kitchener’s staff in the Soudan, fought 
at Atbara and at Omdurman, where his gallant 
brother, Robert (whose memorial tablet in the 
church at Beaconsfield appears on_ this 
page), lost his life in the desperate charge of 
the 21st Lancers. 


Beneath the memorial hangs Lieutenant Grenfell’s sword and scabbard 
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As a “ Raider.”—His experi- 
ence of South Africa 
began in Rhodesia, 
where as a lieu- © 
tenant of the rst 
Life Guards he was 
seconded for special 
service under the 
Chartered Com- 
pany. When the 
trouble came at 
Johannesburg he 
was one of the 
junior officers who 
rode with Dr. Jim, 
fought at Doornkop, 
and were taken 
to Pretoria as 
prisoners of Oom 
Paul. 

Released with- 
out punishment, he 
was allowed to 
return to duty, and 
since the war 
broke out he has 
been again on 
special service. In 
1899 he got a com- 
mand in Kitchener’s 
Fighting — Scouts, 
and last year he 
was made colonel 
of..the- 2nd . Regi- 
ment of Brabant’s 
Horse. His brilliant 
record naturally makes him a prime favourite 
with Lord Kitchener, and now at the age of 
thirty-four he is pretty sure to be remembered 
when he returns to the Transvaal. 


An Excellent Horseman.—Colonel Grenfell 
when in England was well to the front 
at regimental meetings, where he often rode 
his own cattle, and his friends anticipate that 
a good deal of his “resting” this winter will 
be done in the saddle. There was a rumour 
that he thought of getting married shortly, 
but it seems to have been unfounded. At all 
events, if he is not quite heart-whole matters 
have not yet advanced to the stage of a de- 
finite engagement. His brother, Captain Cecil 
Grenfell of the Bucks 
Yeomanry, it will be 
remembered, was mar- 
ried about four years 
ago to Lady Lilian 
Churchill, sister of the 
Duke of Marlborough, 
and perhaps a visit to 
their home at 4, Cum- 
berland - Place, may 
help to hasten the event 
anticipated. 


A Social Diary.— 
Lord and Lady Hamil- 
ton will not be long in 
town as they are re- 
turning to Ireland. Sir 
Harry Keppel is very 
soon starting on a 
voyage to Singapore, 
where he intends to 
winter. There he will 
find Lady Rowena 
Paterson, who is com- 
bining her husband’s 


- Newman 
TABLET TO LIEUTENANT GRENFELL IN BEACONSFIELD CHURCH 
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business with the pleasure of a long honey- 
moon. The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
are staying with a family party at Drumlanrig 


Newman 


MAJOR-GENERAL H. L. SMITH-DORRIEN 
Who sailed for India on October 19 


Castle (which came to the family from “old 
Q,” the “Piccadilly. Duke” of Queensberry), 
and they will remain there until the Duchess’s 
duties as Mistress of the Robes oblige them 
to come south. 

Lord and Lady Ancaster leave Dadmmond 
Castle shortly and come south to Grims- 
thorpe Castle (the old seat of the Willoughby 
de Eresbys, which Lord Ancaster inherited 
from his mother, the late baroness), There 
will be several shooting parties and the pre- 
serves are full. The Duke of Beaufort will 
hunt the Badminton country from Badminton 
all through the season, and the Duchess 
intends to be out regularly. The Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset have been entertaining 
house parties at Maiden Bradley, but they are 
shortly going to Burton Hall, Leicestershire, 
for the hunting season. Prince and Princess 
Radziwill are returning to Belgrave Square at 
the end of the month for a short period. 


Lord Beauchamp, although he gave an 
address to the W hitefriars Club on Friday of 
last week with Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P., in 
the chair, will probably not come up to town 
for good till the beginning of the parliamentary 
season, but will spend the greater part of the 
interval at Madrasfield Court near Malvern. 
Mr. King is having his house in Piccadilly done 
up with true millionaire luxury. The lease of 
Sefton House, which Lord Howard de Walden 
has bought, has only some twenty-five to 
thirty years to run, The same applies to 
Ebury House (next door to Grosvenor House), 
which Lord Shaftesbury bought from Mr. 
Mackenzie of Fawley Court. The winter 
garden which Mr. Edgar Speyer has con- 
structed at the back of Sir Tatton Sykes’s old 
house in Grosvenor Street does not at all 
resemble fairyland in a fog. 


TATTLE 


THE 


‘Tbe coming of age of a Scottish laird is still 
a picturesque event in many parts of 
Scotland. Nowhere have the old customs 
been better kept up than on the Fife and Perth 
estates of Mr. C. J. M. Makgill-Crichton- 
Johnstone, who took the name of Johnstone 
on succeeding to the Fifeshire estate. The 
young laird came of age in the early days of 
this month, and for several 
days a series of festivities were 
held which quite pleasantly 
recalled the generous customs 
of the past. 
M r. _Makgill ~ Crichton - 
Johnstone is’ laird of 
Lathrisk, which lies just at 
the foot of the conspicuous 
Fifeshire hills known as the 
East and West Lomonds ; the 
latter rise to a height of over 
1,700 ft. His other Fifeshire 
estate at Largo lies at the 
foot of a third great law 
(965 ft. high). From each of 
these heights there blazed a 
fiery beacon and a multitude 
of fireworks. Previous to this 
the tenants of the estates, 
which besides Largo and 
Lathrisk include  Rossie, 
Bavelaw, and Monzie, were 
entertained at a luncheon, an 
“at home” afterwards being 
held by Mrs. Maitland Mak- 
gill-Crichton. Mr. Scott 
Dickson, K.C., M.P., Solici- 
tor-General for Scotland, the 
Hon. George Waldegrave 
Leslie, and others attended the festivities. 
While the beacons were glowing on the hills 
there was much dancing in the valleys. 


o be in accord wth the traditions of his 
Largo estate Mr. Mangill-Crichton-John- 
stone should have a strong bent towards a life 


THE COMING OF AGE OF MR. MAKGILL-CRICHTON-JOHNSTONE, 
The old fifteenth-century tower on the Largo estate formed part of 
the original house of Sir Andrew Wood, the famous 

Scottish sea captain 


At the coming of age of Mr. Makgill-Crichton-Johnstone. 
young laird, who is seated in Highland costume, and his mother and sister 
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on the sea, for the original holder of the estate 
was the famous Scottish sea captain, Sir 
Andrew Wood, who was granted the estates 
by King James III. in 1482. 


The Durham 


A GROUP AT LATHRISK HOUSE, FIFESHIRE 


family who succeeded the Woods were also 
conspicuously connected with the navy in 
the person of Admiral Philip Durham, who 
was one of the two officers who survived 
the Royal George disaster. A cannon from 
the unfortunate vessel rested for many years 
on the lawn of Largo House. He was present 


The group includes the 


THE YOUNG LAIRD OF LARGO AND LATHRISK 
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at a great number ot naval victories and had 
the:singular fortune to capture the first tri- 
colour in the war with France which began 
in 1793, and also to take the last French 
colours at Guadeloupe in 1815 when the long 
war closed. The admiral died in 1845. 
Many monuments to the family are to be 
seen in Largo Kirk. 
IES present house at Largo 
was built in 1750, but 
there still remains a_ very 
ancient tower which formed 
part of a much earlier house 
inhabited by the Woods, 
When Sir Andrew Wood 
settled down to pass his last 
days in peace his fondness 
for the water suggested to 
him the construction of a 
canal from the house to the 
church so that he could be 
rowed to service at the kirk. 
The site of this canal is 
still marked by a hollow. _ 


elpne Russian nobility since 

the alliance spend a 
great deal of time in Paris. 
At the head of the colony is 
the Grand Duke Alexis, who 
owns a house in the Avenue 
Montaigne and spends much 
time there. He andthe Grand 
Duke Vladimir will both be 
there through the autumn, 
and the Government will give 
some shooting parties in their 
honour. The Grand Duchess 
Zenia, sister of the Czar, and 
her husband, the Grand Duke Alexander 
Michazlovitch, will pass the autumn in Paris 
also. A sad lossto the colony has been the 
recent death of Prince Eugéne Romanovysky, 
Duke of Leuchtenburg. He was the most 
French of noble Russians, for he was the 
grandson of the adopted son of Napoleon I. - 


Stuart, Cupar 


IN FIFESHIRE 


The ancient royai palace of Falkland, which architecturally rivals 
Holyrood, is situated at the foot of Fifeshire Lomonds 


between the hills and the estate of Lathrisk 
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Archduchess 


Elizabeth Marie and Her 
Mother. 


The Archduchess Elizabeth Marie, whose romantic engagement to Prince Otto von Windischgratz has just been announced, is a granddaughter 
of the Emperor of Austria and daughter of the late Prince Rudolph and Princess Stephanie 
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The Home of 
the Earl and 


fA nihony Mildmay Julian Fane, 13th Earl 

of Westmorland, is descended from 
one Sir Francis Fane, K.B., who married in 
1574 the Hon. Mary Nevill, only daughter 
and heiress of Henry Lord Abergavenny. 
Their son, Francis, who was created Baron 
Burghersh and Earl of Westmorland in 1624, 
married Mary, only daughter and heiress of 
Sir Anthony Mildmay of Apethorpe, North- 
amptonshire, whose father, Sir Walter, was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the reign of 
Edward VI. It is, therefore, through this 
marriage that Apethorpe came to the Fane 
family, for the park and all this domain 
formed part of the grant from Edward VI. to 
Sir Walter Mildmay, which at one time had 


been crown lands included in the forest of - 


Rockingham. 


The mantelpiece of the small drawing-room 
at Apethorpe 


“he family of Fane is, however, of great 
antiquity, and it appears that the 
ancestors of the earls of Westmorland and 
dukes of Cleveland originally wrote their sur- 
names Vane as being descended from Howell 
ap Vane of Monmouthshire, who lived long 
antecedent to the Conquest. There have been 
many distinguished men in this family, but 
the 11th earl was, in addition to being an 
officer of distinction, ambassador at Berlin 
and Vienna, whilst the 12th earl was colonel 
in the Coldstream Guards and aide-de-camp 
to Lord Raglan in the Crimea. 


THE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND IN FRONT OF APETHORPE 


Dickinson 


THE EARL OF WESTMORLAND 


Sit Walter Mildmay was a zealous Puritan 

and was also the founder of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, which he built with a 
double quadrangle on a similar plan to Ape- 
thorpe. Of the two quaint quadrangles the 
whole of the second and part of the first date 
from the fifteenth century, the remainder of 
the first was added by Sir Francis Fane in 
1623, but the south front was rebuilt in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 
jens I. dined at Apethorpe on his journey 

from Scotland in 1603 and gave or 
allowed the owner to have the statue executed 
of himself which is now in the entrance hall, 
Here also on a late visit in 1614 he saw for 
the first time George Villiers, destined to 
become the powerful Duke of Buckingham. 
There had been some plotting to present a 
new favourite to the King, and Villiers, then a 
lad of sixteen, was brought to Apethorpe by 
Anthony Cade of Bettesworth. 

here are two apartments in Apethorpe 

called the King and Duke’s chambers, 

and on the chimneypiece of the latter is a 
representation of the ship which carried Prince 
Charles and the Duke to Spain. 


The centre panel of the dining-room 
ceiling at Apethorpe 
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Countess of 
Westmorland. 


| EASE are some magnificent pictures by 
Van Dyck, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Jan- 
seens, and Waagen to be seen at Apethorpe, 
and amongst them is one of Lady Grace 
Mildmay, who according to a tradition of the 
house “walks” on certain nights scattering 
silver pennies behind her. It is recorded on 
her monument in the church that she was 
“helpful with phisick, cloathes, nourishment, 
or counsel to any in misery.” 
feo Westmorland is now major. in the 
3rd Battalion Northampton Regiment, 
an exceedingly smart one, and which amongst 
other things possesses an out and-out good 
band, of which all ranks are justly—and 
rightly so—proud. Shooting, cricket, and all 
manly English sports are Lord Westmorland’s 
delight, in all of which he can well hold his 


The mantelpiece at Apethorpe with a represen- 
tation of a seventeenth-century ship 


own, A good shot himself, he takes a deep 
interest in the breeding and rearing of game, 
and has this year especially been most success- 
ful in the results. 4 
Ges Westmorland, who was Lady Sybil 
St. Claire Erskine, daughter of the 5th 
Earl of Rosslyn and sister of the young 
Duchess of Sutherland, inherits her family’s 
good looks. She is exceedingly clever at 


organising and speaking, and just at present 
she is president of the Northamptonshire 
Organisation of the Women’s Memorial to 
Queen Victoria. 


A PICTURESQUE CORNER OF APETHORPE 
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Lafayette 


THE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND 


Who was Lady Sybil Mary St. Clair-Erskine, second daughter of the 5th Earl of Rosslyn, married the Earl of Westmorland 
in 1892. Lady Westmorland is a sister of the Duchess of Sutherland and a half-sister of Lady Warwick 
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mateur musicians have 
always played, and still 
play, a most important part in 
the history of music. They 
have the power to improve the 
standard of musical taste or 
to lower it. Though we seldom 
find a musical genius amongst 
them yet there are many who 
have risen above mediocrity in 
musical matters. It would be 
impossible to mention everyone 
in so short an article as this even if the writer were acquainted 
with their capabilities. The Royal Family have always taken the 
keenest interest in music. Our late Queen was not only an excellent 
pianist but sang in a most sympathetic manner and was always the 
first to encourage the study of musical art in its highest branches. 
There would have been no Royal College of Music but for the 
indefatigable energy of King Edward. Queen Alexandra is a 
musical enthusiast ; she plays the pianoforte exceedingly well and 
is a Mus.Doc. of Dublin University. . 

’ Princess Henry of Battenberg is also an admirable pianist. Her 
technique is perfect and she is an excellent sight-reader. She has 
also appeared before the public as a composer. I remember a most 
charming song of hers called “The Sunny Month of May” which 
was exceedingly popular at one time. 

Miss Minnie Cochrane, who has always been closely associated 
with the Royal Family, is another excellent pianist. I have heard 
of many musical mornings at Windsor Castle when Miss Cochrane 
and Miss Janotha used to play duets and trios on two and three 
pianos with Princess Henry of Battenberg. On 
those occasions the present Queen would some- 
times act as conductor. 

It was their special delight to read new com- 
positions at sight. Brahms was a great favourite, 
and those who have had any acquaintance with 
the works of that composer know well that they 
are not easy to read. 

Princess Christian is an enthusiastic musician 
and is noted for the great taste she displays Loth 
in pianoforte playing and singing. 

Countess Valda Gleichen is by far the best 
amateur singer we have and is always in great 
demand at charity concerts. 

Amongst other noted amateur singers are Prin- 
cess Henry of Pless, the Duchess of Westminster, 
and Lady Dudley. 

- Lady Charles Beresford and Mrs. Schuster are 
exceedingly fond of good music and help on 
musical art in more ways than one. 

Of amateur pianists I should say that Mrs 
George Cornwallis-West is one of our very best. 
She may be described as a good all-round mu- 
sician, and often plays in duets for two pianos with 
Miss Janotha at charity concerts. Her technique 
is excellent and she makes the, pianoforte sing under her touch. 
Having made a study of the art of accompanying she never drowns 
the voice, and always knows when to give the necessary help to make 
any phrase effective. She does not care for the ordinary ballad but 
prefers songs of a more classical type. Mrs. Cornwallis-West plays 
upon a Steinway grand, and her drawing-room is one of the most 
artistic in London. There are photographs of celebrities all around. 
I noticed two of Lord Randolph Churchill, one of Mr. Winston 
Churchill in khaki, two of Queen Alexandra (one signed February, 
Ig0I), one large picture of the King, and two charming photographs 
of the two Orleans Princesses, Henriette and Héléne. 

To complete the trio of the very best amateur pianists I must 
mention Mrs, Leslie and Mrs. Reginald Talbot, whose playing is 
equal, if not superior, to that of many professionals. John Oliver 
Hobbes is also a fine pianist. 

How is it that so few amateurs play the organ? In these days 
the exertion of playing a modern organ is not any more than that 


LADY CHARLES BERESFORD 
Portrait by Bassano 


SOCIETY 
AMATEUR MUSICIANS 


THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER 
This picture is by Lafayette 
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of playing the pianoforte. 
Pneumatic action is introduced 
into all the new instruments, 
and blowing is done by water 
or electric power. There is not 
the slightest doubt that it isa 
most fascinating instrument to 
play, and that it can give in- 
finite pleasure both to the per- 
former and listener. I know a 
few ladies who are good or- 
ganists and who occasionally 
play at their churches on Sunday. They are the Marchioness 
of Zetland, Lady Hilda Clements, Lady Gerard, and the Hon. 
Victoria Grosvenor. 

Miss Gertrude Smith (daughter of Sir Thomas Smith, the eminent 
surgeon) is another very able organist, and is capable of playing a 
good choral service. In fact, she occasionally assists at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Portman Square, W., where there is a very fine organ recently 
erected by Walker, organ builder to the King, at a cost of £1,500. 

Musical composition has always been a most fascinating subject 
for all who dabble in the art. I know several amateurs who pick 
out tunes on the pianoforte and get a professional to write them 
down and harmonise them. The compositions thus produced are 
published (at the composer’s expense) and sent round to friends 
and relations for approval. The composer is hailed as a budding 
Sullivan and congratulations are showered upon him. 

Now, it is quite possible for an amateur to produce pleasing little 
ditties without the aid of a reviser provided he or she will only 
take the trouble to study a little harmony; but to compose an 
original song or pianoforte piece requires some- 
thing more than mere technical knowledge. Origi- 
nality cannot be learnt like geography or French 
verbs ; it is a gift which only few possess. Even 
amongst our professional musicians the original 
composers can be counted upon one hand. 

Sir Hubert Parry, who possesses great origi- 
nality as a composer, was at one time an amateur, 
and when at Eton passed the examination for the 
degree of Mus.Bac. at Oxford. He did not make 
music his profession until he left the university. 

Amongst amateur composers none are so well 
known as Lady Arthur Hill and Lord Henry 
Somerset. Their songs have become extremely 
popular not only in this country but in the colonies. 
Lady Arthur Hill’s best-known songs are ‘In the 
Gloaming” and “Time Was.” Lord Henry 
Somerset has also written many anthems. His 
setting of “There is a Green Hill” is one of the 
best I have heard. 

Other amateur composers are the Earl of 
Kinnoull, Baron de Reuter, the Hon. Sybil 
Cholmondeley, Mrs. Woodforde-Finden, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Parkyns. 

Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morton Latham are not 
only good pianists but have written many articles on musical sub- 
jects. Mr. Balfour isa keen admirer of Handel and never misses 
the Festival at the Crystal Palace. 

Two of the best instrumentalists that I know are the brothers 
Mr. C. L. Napier Maclean and Mr. Stuart Maclean. Mr. Napier 
Maclean plays the violin with much technical skill and with such 
absolutely true intonation and feeling that he makes his instrument 
speak. Mr. Stuart Maclean’s instrument is the ’cello. He, like his 
brother, excels in pieces that require expression—a gift that must 
be innate in the executant himself, 

I have purposely left the name of the Countess of Radnor till the 
end, for I consider that as a good all-round musician Lady Radnor 
towers above everyone. She is an excellent singer, pianist, violinist, 
and composer ; but it is as a conductor of orchestra and choir that she 
has made her name in the musical world. She did much to establish 
the Royal College of Music, and one concert at Stafford House 
under her conductorship realised £850 towards the funds. 


PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG 
Portrait by Hughes and Mullins. 
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The R. V. O.—The recent Gazette shows 
that the King intends to use the Royal 
Victorian Order most thoroughly as an Order 
of All the Talents, and more especially as a 
‘sort of reward or “tip ” (if the word is not dis- 
respectful) for services rendzred to h'm wh''e 
abroad. All foreigners love a_ decoration. 
‘There is a commissionaire in a Rivieran hotel 
who proudly exhibits an “Order” which he 
alleges to have been conferred on him by the 
late Queen. The “Order” is really a penny 
ingeniously suspended from a piece of ribbon, 
and there may be doubts about the “ confer- 
ring.” It will, therefore, no doubt immensely 
rejoice the hearts of the stationmasters at 
Tfomburg and Frankfurt, the Danish inspector 
of railway traffic, and the Danish chief of 
detective police to be able to display the Royal 
Victorian Order on their breasts. Whether 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Neergaard of the 
Danish Hussars of the Guard will be delighted 
at being included in precisely the same class 
of the Order with these worthy persons is 
another question. 


‘A Sporting Sultan. 
—The Sultan of Johore 
will shortly visit 
London from Paris. 
The Sultan is no 
stranger here, for he 
was over but a few 
years ago and made 
what is called a 
“distinct success in 
TEOmmchomye er Hke) 1's 
sufficiently European- 
ised to wear English 
dress, takes a deep 
interest in horses, dogs, 
racing, and polo, and 
carries an excellent 
cook with him. Johore 
is one of the Malay 
States. The present 
ruler is the first Sultan, 
having taken the title 
with the consent of the 
British Government. 


The London Sea- 
son.—London is filling 
up. The fashionable 
restaurants are crowded 
nightly. There is 
difficulty in getting 
tickets for popular plays. Many motors and 
carriages have been driving in the Park in the 
morning. The old block at Hamilton Place 
has recommenced. The American twang is 
heard everywhere. 


A Royal Divorce.—The announcement 
made some months since that the Count and 
Countess Lonyay (widow of the Crown Prince 
of Austria} were about to be divorced has again 
become common talk. It is now stated that 
the separation will take place as soon as a 
suitable excuse for the same can be found to 
place before the public. The visit to England, 
it is stated, has something to do with tne 
matter. A separation could be arranged here 
without causing such a scandal as it wou-d in 
Austria. It is said to be the Count who 
wishes the separation. It seems early, days 
for such a serious step, especially con- 
sidering the fact that the Emperor of Austria 
has just presented Castle Hetzendorf to the 
Count and Countess as a residence. Coun- 
tess Lonyay is, of course, the mother of 
Archduchess Elizabeth Marie, whose engage- 
ment has created such a sensation. 


SURLY HALL, THE ETONIANS’ 
This hostelry, which has been frequented by Eton boys for 200 years, has just been closed 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Bayreuth and Munich. — The contract 
made with the Wagner family that during the 
summer only those operas of Wagner may 
be given which are not represented at Bay- 
reuth is likely to become a serious matter 


for the Munich summer festival. Director 
Tossart intended giving the W7selungen 
Ring in 1902, and had already made pre- 
liminary arrangements, but a notice from the 
Wagner family warns him that the Azzg will 
be played at Bayreuth next year and every 
following year until 1913, when Wagner’s 
heirs’ sole right ends, 

Kaiser as Landlord.—Emperor William 
has just made himself most popular amongst 
his small tenants in Kreis Colmar by issuing 
an unexpected order to reduce this quarter’s 
rent. His Majesty has notified to his agents 
that out of 260 small farms belonging to 
the Crown, the rents of which amount 


altogether to 15,832 marks, the rents of 238 
are to be reduced. The reduction, which 
averages fifty-four per cent. for each tenant, 
has been granted owing to the season’s bad 
crops. 


The B. T. C.—Owing to the dilemma in 
which the Berlin Town Council were placed 
by the Emperor putting his veto on three 
important public matters his Majesty, who 
is always ready to smooth over difficulties, 
wired to the Mayor of Berlin and the. city 
architect to come to Hubertustock in order 
to discuss the difficulties. Although Emperor 
William still adheres to his refusal to allow 
a second tramway to cross Unter den Linden 
his Majesty approves and advocates the plan 
of lowering the trams by means of lifts, and 
taking them through a tunnel under Unter 
den Linden, where they may be again hoisted. 
This system, the Emperor said, he had 
himself seen in London. 

The town council, however, object to the 
great outlay in purchasing property and state 
there are also technical difficulties. As to the 
new fountain, the design for which the Emperor 
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took exception on account of the representa- 
tion of fairy tales not being within the grasp 
of a child’s understanding, his Majesty ex- 
plained that as the square where the fountain 
is to be placed is frequented principally by 
children it was his wish that the fountain 
should be a work which would raise their artistic 
tastes, and to do this the design must be first 
attractive to their youthful minds. It is 
thought that by a little alteration the original 
design may still be used. As to the Emperor’s 
refusal to approve of the election of Herr 
Kaufimann as assistant Lord Mayor his 
Majesty declines to alter his decision, for which 
he gives no reason, and as Emperor William’s 
word is law there the matter will end. No 
doubt is felt that there must be good reason 
for the royal disapproval, 

Surly Hall.—This delightful riverside resort 
near Windsor, which for generations played a 
conspicuous part in the life of Etonians, has 
closed its doors forever. It was at Surly Hall 
that “wet bobs” used to congregate, and 
youthful prime minis- 
ters, politicians, diplo- 
matists, archbishops, 
and deans passed 
many a convivial hour 
long before the cares 
of office, of creeds, or 
of treaties had impaired 
their digestions. All 
boating Etonians retain 
pleasant memories of 
the  hostelry. The 
licence has been held 
for at least 217 years, 
and probably even 
longer, but a year or 
two ago the authorities 
of the college purchased 
Queen’s Eyot, where 
a substantial building 
was erected and a club 
formed for old and 
present scholars. This 
action was fatal to 
Surly Hall, and the 
owner of the house, the 
Dowager Duchess of 
Sutherland, whose 
residence, “The 
Willows,” adjoins, gave 
notice twelve months 
ago that no application would be made for 
the renewal of the licence. 


Russell 


The New Royal Cottages.—The King 
has built a number of new lodges and 
cottages in Windsor Park on the outskirts 
and by new gates which have been opened 
recently, and is building more. These 
are given to keepers and labourers who 
formerly were obliged to live in Windsor at 
some distance from their work. The cot- 
tages are all adorned with “ E.R. 1gor.” 

The King has entirely dropped the “1.” 
out of the royal initials for ordinary pur- 
poses, and is content with “E.R.” The late 
Queen, on the other hand, always used the 
“V.R.I.,” and though it was not adopted 
officially it got all over the palaces and their 
contents. Even the dusters and dust-cloths 
at Windsor are stamped with the star of the 
Garter with V.R.I. in the centre in royal 
crimson. | hear that the strictest instructions 
have been given by the King that Marl- 
borough House is to be kept always in 
readiness so that his Majesty can run up 
whenever he wishes on a day’s notice, 
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THE OLDEST REIGNING SOVEREIGN—FRIEDERIKE, DUCHESS OF ANHALT-BERNBURG 


The Duchess of Anhalt-Bernburg, who celebrated her ninetieth birthday on October 12, is the elder sister of the King of 
Denmark. She married in 1834 the Duke of Anhalt, who two years afterwards became insane. From then 
until his death in 1863 the Duchess acted as Regent 
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THE GERMAN EMPRESS—MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF TO-DAY 


The German Empress, who to-day celebrates her forty-third birthday, was married to the German Emperor on February 27, 
1881. She is the eldest daughter of Frederic, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, 
and has seven children, six sons and one daughter 
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98—MR. MOBERLY BELL OF THE ‘ TIMES” 


ortland Place is one of the broadest streets 
in London, being 125 ft. wide. It was 
designed by the brothers Adams in 1778 and 
named afterthe Duke of Portland. The great 
width of the street was due to Lord Foley’s 
lease, which precluded the Duke of Portland 
from erecting any building interrupting the 
view from Foley House, which is now occupied 
by Captain Pavy. There are a great number 
of doctors in Portland Place, which runs 
parallel to Harley Street. Only one or two of 
these have been mentioned in the accompany- 
ing directory, which deals with the two sides of 
the street separately. 


WEST. SIDE. 


13.—Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, the distin- 

guished portrait painter. He was born in 

Edinburgh in 1835, came to London in 1863, 
and was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy five years later. 

19.--Mr. Alfred D. Fripp is surgeon-in- 
ordinary to the King, and is the son of the 
late Mr. Fripp, the water colourist ; he is just 
forty. He went out to the front as chief 
civilian medical officer to the Imperial Yeo- 
manry hospital. 

23.—Sir Herbert Barnard is a banker 
and chairman of the Public Works Loan 
Commission. He was knighted in 1898 and 
is just seventy. He is a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

29. — Major-General Sir A. E. Ellis, 
K.C.V.O., C.S.1., belongs to Lord Howard de 
Walden’s family. He was formerly in the 
Grenadier Guards, was equerry to the 
Duchess of Cambridge, 1864-6 and to the 
Prince of Wales from 1866-99. He is now 
an extra equerry to the King. He married 
in 1864 the Hon. Mina Labouchere, daughter 
of the 1st Baron Taunton. 

31,—Lieut.-General the Hon, Sir An- 
drew Clarke is the Agent-General for Vic- 
toria. He was born in 1824 and his father 
was Governor of West Australia. He served 
with the Royal Engineers in the New Zealand 
Campaign of 1847 and had a long spell of 
service in various departments in Australasia. 

33.—Sir James Blyth is a partner in 
Gilbey’s, a firm which he joined in 1858 ; his 
mother was a Miss Gilbey. He is largely 
interested in agricultural pursuits and dairy 
farming. His second and third sons served 
in South Africa with the yeomanry,. 

35.—The Hon. Evelyn Ellis is the uncle 
of Lord Howard de Walden, who was for- 
merly in the navy, and married the daughter 
of the late General Sir Arthur Hardinge. 

39.—Sir Andrew Fairbairn is chairman 
of the great engineering firm at Leeds and 
Belfast. He takes a leading part in the 
county life of Yorkshire, different parts of 
which he has represented in Parliament. He 
is married to a sister of Sir Lambton Lorraine 
(the great upholder of the rights of the 
baronets) and has a villa at Biarritz. 


WHO’S WHO IN 


PORTLAND PLACE, 


41.—Lord Clinton rejoices in the remark- 
able name of Charles Henry Rolle Hepburn- 
Stuart-Forbes-Trefusis. The peerage was 
created in 1298. Lord Clinton is the 2oth 
baron. His first wife was the only daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Stuart Forbes, and in 
1867, after the death of his father, Lord 
Clinton, added the Hepburn-Stuart-Forbes to 
his own name of Trefusis. He has six sons 
and six daughters. His mottois, “ All Things 
come from God.” 

43.—The Rev. Francis Palmer, M.A., 
was the minister of St. George’s, Albemarle 
Street, from 1866-88. 

47.— Earl Roberts has taken this house. 

47a.—Mr. William Johnson Galloway, 
M7.P. for Manchester (S.W.), is the son 
of the late John Galloway of the firm of 
Galloways, the engineers. He was educated 
at Wellington School and Cambridge and is 
a director of various public companies. He 
has written a book called Advanced Aus- 


tralia and is a great traveller. He is a 
bachelor of thirty-three. 
49.—The Chinese Embassy became 


notorious a few years ago on account of its 
imprisoning the Chinese agitator, Sen-Yat- 
Sen. The Minister, Sir Chihchen Lo Feng- 
Luh, is a most distinguished scholar and has 
filled many important offices in China, includ- 
ing the secretaryship to Li Hung Chang. He 


34—RIGHT HON. ST. JOHN BRODRICK 


came to London first as attaché in 1877 and 
spent two years here. His wife died a year 
or two ago, but he has since remarried. He 
is fifty-one. The Counsellor of the Embassy 
is Sir Halliday Macartney, a Scotsman. 
Entering the Army Medical Department in 
1858 he went through the Chinese Cam- 
paigns of 1860 and two years later entered 
the service of the Chinese Government. He 
has been Counsellor to the Chinese Teeation 
for a quarter of a century. 

51.—Lord Powerscourt is the owner of 
the beautitul park at Enniskerry, Wicklow, 
where there were great rejoicings lately on 
account of the majority of his eldest son, 
Mervyn. His wife, a daughter of Lord 
Leicester, is the sister of the Countesses of 
Dunmore, Dartmouth, Leitrim and Lichfield. 

61.—Mr. Sheriff John Charles Bellis a 
director of Wenlock’s Brewery and a well- 
known figure in City life. 

71.—Mr. George Kemp, M.P. for the 
Hayward division of Lancashire, is a flannel 
manufacturer. He was born in 1866 and 
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54-RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE 


married Lady Beatrice Egerton five years ago. 
He fought at the front last year. 

83.—Mr. John Fleming, /.P., is a native 
of Perthshire. He represented Devonport in 
Parliament from 1865-6. He is a member 
of the Royal Archers of Scotland. 


EAST SIDE, 

8.— Captain Pavy occupies Foley House. 

12.—Mr. and Mrs. Kendal live here. 

16.—Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar is 
the son of the late Duke Bernard and the 
uncle of the reigning Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
He was born at Bushey’ Park in 1823 and 
married (morganatically) just half a century 
ago Lady Augusta Gordon-Lennox, the sister 
of the Duke of Richmond. Prince Edward 
entered our army exactly sixty years ago and 
fought at Alma, Balaclava, Inkerman, and 
Sebastopol. He became a field-marshal in 
1897 and commands the Ist Life Guards. 

20.—Sir Marcus Samuel, a future Lord 
Mayor, is a merchant and shipowner. He 
introduced the transport of petroleum in bulk 


- through the Suez Canal and was knighted 


for services rendered to H.M.S. Victorious. 

26.—Lord Wenlock was born in 1849 and 
was Governor of Madras, 1891-6. His 
brother, the Hon. R. T. Lawley, is lieutenant- 
colonel of the 7th Hussars. and also resides at 
No. 26. Another brother is the rector of 
Hackney. 

28.—This is the family house of the Gos- 
lings of Hassobury, Essex, the head of which, 
Mr. Robert Cunliffe Gosling, was born in 
1868 and succeeded: his father in 1895. The 
Goslings belong to the great family of bankers. 
Mr. Gosling’s second brother is a captain in 
the Scots Guards, the third is in the Royal 
Artillery, and the fourth in the Rifle Brigade. 

34.—The Minister for War, Hon. St. John 
Brodrick, resides here. He is the eldest son 
of Lord Middleton, who was born in 1830. 

36.—The. Hon. Matthew White Ridley, 
the eldest son of Viscount Ridley, was born 
in 1874. He is married to Lady Wimborne’s 
daughter and is M.P. for Stalybridge. 

54.—The Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., 
who has represented (with increasing diffi- 
culty) South Aberdeen in Parliament for six- 
teen years, is best known as the historian of 
The Holy Roman Empire. He is a great 
mountaineer and at the present time is 
making a tour in South America. 

82.—The Hon. Alban Gibbs, M.P. for 
the City of London and eldest son of Lord 
Aldenham, is a partner in the firm of Antony 
Gibbs and Sons, the bankers and merchants. 

88.— Sir George Lewis is the famous 
solicitor of Ely Place. He was born in 1833 
and was knighted at the age of sixty. He is 
far too well known to all Londoners to require 
a biography here. 

98.—Mr. C. F. Moberly Bell is the 
assistant manager of the Zzmes. He made 
his reputation as 7Zzmes correspondent in 
Egypt from 1865-90. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


Langfier 
MISS LILY HANBURY 


Who will appear to-morrow in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s new play, “The Last of the Dandies,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
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GE SAE Pre 


MR, CLYDE FITCH, THE AUTHOR 
OF MR. ‘TREE'S NEXT PRO- 
DUCTION, “ THE LAST OF THE 
DANDIES ” 


Or October 24 Mr. Tree will produce Mr. 

Clyde Fitch’s play, Z7ke Last of the 
Dandies, at Her Majesty’s, when Mrs. Tree 
will rejoin her husband’s company; Miss 
Julia Neilson has secured the rights of another 
play, and Mr. George Alexander has bought 
a modern comedy from him. 

Mr. Fitch is probably the most successful 
dramatist in America at the present time. He 
has a finely balanced mind, a keen conception 
of the emotions coupled with a subtle know- 
ledge of what the public want, and a judgment 
so refined that he is able to arrive at correct 
conclusions in ‘any matter. Mr. Fitch also 
possesses that rare faculty so essential to a 
successful playwright—wit. He intermixes 
this most desirable of all accomplishments 
with his studies of life so well that one 
always gets the correct proportions of light and 
shade in his plays. His work is neither too 
ponderous nor too flippant. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that he produces so much as he is not 
only likely to sicken his admirers, unless he is 
an absolutely non-sinning genius, but he will 
also bore himself, the inevitable result of which 
would be shoddy and common work. So far 
he has escaped such ev#uz and has passed 
muster. It is estimated that he has turned 
out more plays in the same time than any 
other dramatist in Europe. Whether this is 
so | am not quite prepared to state; in any 
case he is extraordinarily prolific. 

Clyde Fitch belongs to an old New Eng- 
land family, and was really born in Elmira, 
N.Y. (although he prefers to regard his birth- 
place as Hartford, Connecticut), in 1865, 
which makes him about thirty-six years of 
age. His father was a captain in the Civil 
War. After the ordinary rudimentary educa- 
tion he proceeded to Williams College and 
was intended for the profession of architec- 
ture. Before he essayed a play, he had pub- 
lished a story entitled The Knighting of the 
Twins through a very reputable Boston 
publisher, which was so far successful that a 
second impression was called for. Fortune, 
indeed, attended Mr. Fitch’s birth. 

His first play was Beau Brummel, 
which Mr. Mansfield produced for him at 
the Madison Square Theatre, New York, in 
1890, and which we are also to see in London 
very soon. At once it leapt into popularity, 
and is still one of the most drawing pieces 
being played in the States. Mr. Fitch was then 
twenty-five. Of course it is a well-known 
fact, borne out by the dozens of novels 
published in America and afterwards taken 
up by English publishers, that what is 
ravenously bought up there too often falls 
flat here. They are more enthusiastic out 
there than we are about their own little bit of 
history, which, maybe, is only a natural 
sequence, but a Yankee play stands more 
chance here of succeeding than a_ local 
historical American novel, for reasons which 
are at once obvious. In the one case we 
read the novel, while in the other we /isten 
and see, a couple of senses which almost 
obliterate the other mental action. 

Mr, Fitch has written a huge number of 
plays and adaptations so far, of which the 


LONDON’S REQUEST 


MR. CLYDE FITCH 


following are a selection: Betty's Finish, a 
story of college life, which first saw the light at 
the Boston Museum ; /rédéric Lemaitre, a 
sympathetic and unpretentious play based upon 
an incident in the life of the great French 
actor, came next; a greater effort followed 
entitled A Modern Match, originally pro- 
duced in New York, afterwards coming to 
Ireland, where it was played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal under the title of A/arriage, 1892. 
It is a study of modern society. Pamela's 
Prodigy was the next piece to appear, and is 
a comedy, the period of which is the earlier 
part of the last century. Mrs. Wood pro- 
duced it at the Court Theatre and played the 
leading part. Then Mr, Fitch filled a com- 
mission given him by Mr. Daniel Frohman 
to adapt M. Henri Lavedan’s Prince D’Aurec, 


MR. FITCH’S DOUBLE 
M. Rostand, the author of Cyrano de Bergerac 


which was the great dramatic success in 
Paris in 1892. The title given to the adapta- 
tion was An American Duchess, not alto- 
gether a happy selection, A second adaptation 
followed almost immediately. Again it was 
a French play, this time M. Bisson’s 77%e 
Masked Ball. Wis adaptations seem to 
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MR. FITCH HAS ALSO WRITTEN 
NEW PLAYS FOR MISS JULIA 
NEILSON AND MR. GEORGE 
ALEXANDER - 


have been considerable, and I am_ not 
surprised that he has said he will never 
adapt another, for it is exceedingly hard 
work, After rearranging a trifling skit he 
adapted Sardou’s AZaison Neuve, which was 
produced underthename of The Social Swim. 
One or two small things followed, and then 
came a carefully studied piece of work, H7zs 
Grace de Grammont, which ran through the 
whole of the States for no less a period than 
three years. It was exceedingly skilful and 
historically accurate, and increased Mr. 
Fitch’s reputation greatly. 

Modjeska next produced a play of 
his entitled Mistress Betty. Gossip, 
Bohemia, and The Superfluous Husband 
were three adaptations, the first being done in 
collaboration with Leo Dietrichstein from the 
French of Jules Claretie which Mrs. Langtry 
introduced. Mr. Fitch’s later efforts are 
Nathan Hale, a hugely successful drama it 
goes without saying, and was staged by Nat 
Goodwin in Chicago, and The Moth and the 
Flame, which came out at the Lyceum in 
New York. Besides the novel mcntioned 
above Mr. Fitch has found time to write The 
Wave of Life, a novel of two \impressions, 
Six Conversations and Some Corre- 
spondence, and The Smart Set, which are 
mostly gibes at modern society. 

Mr. Fitch is not unlike M. Rostand, and 
his new house in Fortieth Street, New York, 
bears this out, as it is somewhat like the villa 
owned by the author of Z’Azg/on in Paris. 
Some time ago Mr. Fitch used to wear the 
old-fashioned stock also, but he admits that 
he was laughed at so much that he gave it up. 
He was once asked how it felt to be a 
successful playwright, and he replied that 
“Success was so long denied me, and I don’t 
realise even now that it is here,” which is 
rather a tall remark when one remembers that 
his first play, Bean Brummel, took so well. 
The “squabble,” so-called, over this identical 
play was all newspaper twaddle, for both he 
and Mr, Richard Mansfield have the greatest 
op:nion of each other. Mr, Fitch has several 
plays in hand, Major André, promised for 
the autumn ; a new play expressly written for 
Mr. John Drew; and a society comedy 
entitled Zhe Way of the World. Other 
things in preparation are Zhe Marriage 
Game—a comedy and a play on social life. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch’s original plays are as 
follows :— 


Beau Brummel, A Modern Match, Pamela's Prodigy, 
His Grace de Grammont, April Weather, The Moth and 
the Flame, Nathan Hale, Barbara Frietchie (played by 
Miss Julia Marlowe), The Cowboy and the Lady (played 
at the Duke of York's by Mr. Nat Goodwin), The Career of 
Betty Singleton, The Clambers, Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines (in which Miss Ethel Barrymore has starred), and 
Lovers’ Lane. 


He has adapted 7he Masked Ball, Bohemia, 
The Social Swim, and Sapho, and solla- 
borated in Gossif (which Mrs. Langtry 
played), Zhe Superfluous Husband, and The 
Hlead of the Family. His one-act plays 
include Betty's Finish and Frédéric Lemaitre. 
The plays to be produced this year are 7%e Last 
of the Dandies (by Mr. Tree), Major André 
(by ‘Mr. George Alexander), Zhe Girl and 
the Judge (with Miss Annie Russell), and 7e 
Way of the Worid. MATTHEW CRIPPS. 
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English Actresses who have Married into the Peerage. 


‘i 
Ne 


Lafayette 


LADY FRANCIS HOPE (MISS MAY YOHE) 
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Scenes from “A Chinese Honeymoon” at the Strand Theatre. 


SZC 


Bassano 


ACT |. OF “A CHINESE HONEYMOON” 


This is the entrance of the Emperor Hang Chow Ill. (Mr. Picton Roxborough) accompanied by his faithful Chancellor, Chippee Chop (Mr. E. Boyd Jones). 
His loyal subjects bow to him while he explains in song his various possessions 


Bassano 


ACT Il. OF “A CHINESE HONEYMOON” 


Shows the Emperor’s Palace. Princess Soo-Soo (Miss Beatrice Edwards), who in the guise of a singing girl has captured the heart of a young 
English officer, is seen seated on the imperial chair surrounded by her attendants 
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Studies in the Art of Make-up.— Mr. Robert Ganthony. 


AS “CAPTAIN CLEARY” 


Mr. Robert Ganthony, who 
gave his “‘ Weathercock Concert ” 
in front of “The Strange 
Adventures of Miss Brown” at 
the Court Theatre the other day, 
fs a versatile entertainer. He 
sings, he plays, he acts, he writes 
—in short he can do nearly 
everything to amuse an audience. 
He was responsible for the play, 
“A Brace of Partridges,” which 
was done at the Strand Theatre 
and which Mr, Kerr afterwards 
took to America, where it was 
successful, He also wrote “The 
Ring Mistress,” which Miss Kate 
Phillips produced at the Lyric 


MR. GANTHONY'S CAREER 


AS A MANDOLINIST 


“MAJOR MUDDLE” 


GANTHONY AS HIMSELF 


AS A TENOR 


AS “MR. PRIGGLES” 


some months ago without much 
success. Mr. Ganthony’s brother, 
Richard, is the author of “A 
Message from Mars” which 
proved so great a draw in Lon- 
don. Their sister, Miss Nellie 
Ganthony, is also an entertainer 
after the manner of Mr. Corney 
Grain. In private life she is Mrs. 
Sykes, her husband being a clever 
journalist, who has the rare 
qualification, among Englishmen 
at any rate, of knowing Russian 
thoroughly. These pictures of 
Mr. Ganthony in various aspects 
of his make-up were taken by 
Mr. Goulton May, Richmond 


MR. GANTHONY’S SHOW 


AS “MASTER BINKS” 
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“The Silver Slipper’? as seen in the Country. 


pena M fewe ryserrmenrmeg 


Barrauds, Southport 


MISS JEANNIE MACDONALD (as “ Wrenne") CONNIE EDISS’S DOUBLE (Miss Irene Verona) MISS LYDIA FLOPP (as “ Stella”) 


. Barrauds, Southport 


Mr. Sydney Ellison, stage manager at the Lyric, has already sent out two companies in The Silvey Slipper, one to tou i i 

destined principally for the suburbs. The principal parts in the companies are cast as follows: North es FPR a TPES Soret ee ee Sain operas 

James Stevenson; Leont, Mr, Guy Mannering ; Berkeley Shallamar, Mr. Hal Forde, jun.; Miss Bella Jimper, Miss Irene Verona: Wrenne, Miss Tennie Macdonald ; Brenda. 

Miss Durand; Stella, Miss Lydia Flopp. Suburban Company—Samuel Twanks, Mr. Charles E. Stevens ; Sir Victor Shallamar, Mr. W. Mackintosh ; Leont, Mr. John Doran} 
Berkeley Shallamar, Mt, Leonard Robson ; Miss bella Jimper, Miss Pattie Browne; Wrenne, Miss Lulu Valli; Bvenda, Miss Adelaide Astor; Stella, Miss Ethel Sydney ‘ 
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Miss Ethel Sydney, who appears in “The Silver Slipper” on Tour. 


Miss Sydney, who is playing in one of the provincial Silver Slipper companies, used to be at the Gaiety, appearing in My Girl among other pieces 
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Miss Marie Tempest as “Becky Sharp” in her Dressing-room. 


THIS COPYRIGHT FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH HAS BEEN SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


Miss Marie Tempest, who plays the title-rdle in the version of Vanity Fair which Mr. R H. Hichens and her husband, Mr. Cosmo Gordon-Lennox, have adapted, 
made her first appearance in a comic opera, The Fay of Fire, in November, 1885. After great success in Dorothy and in Doris and a long 
visit to America she reappeared in London in 1895, 
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A DRAMA IN LETTERS. 


A COMPLETE STORY. By F. C. Philips. 


From George Saintburn to Jack Delven, 
Grenadier Guards. 


26B, St. James’s Street, S.W., 

January 3, Igor. 
DEAR OLD Man,—A line to tell you that 
I came an awful cropper at baccarat last night 
at Algy Fane’s rooms. I took over £400 in 
with me and at past five in the morning. left 
with less than fifty. What an utter fool I 
must have been considering the present state 
of my exchequer. Then, too, though I 
generally win at Monte Carlo I invariably 
lose when gambling privately. 

l hate private gambling. I had won at 
first and feeling very tired wanted to go-away, 
but Joe Raymond, who had lost heavily, 
persuaded me to stop, and I was idiot enough 
to do so. 

“Don’t run away with your winnings, 
George,” he said; “give us unlucky devils 
the chance of getting a bit back.” I did so, 
and the result was that Joe got home with a 
bit to the good and I finished in the way I 
have described. I say that I hate private 
gambling, which does not allow you to stop 
when you think proper, which leads to playing 
upon credit, to subsequent quarrels, and to 
sitting up all night in a vitiated atmosphere 
of smoke, drink, and excitement. However, 
its no good moralising, and ‘clearly the only 
thing for me to do is to marry a girl with 
money. And I am determined to lose no 
time about it. Of course, I mustn’t mind 
whether she is ugly or pretty. ‘“‘ Beggars 
can’t be choosers,” and I must fain be content 
with whatever I can pick up, but she must be 
well off or she is no good to me. I know 
that it is not a nice thing to do, and to tell 
you the truth I am thoroughly ashamed of 
myself. But after all, marriage is the only 
way through which I can extricate myself frem 
the abyss of debts and difficulties into which I 
am plunged. 

Good-bye, Jack. I shall try and look you 
up to-morrow at about twelve.—Always.yours, 
GEORGE. 


From Jack Delven, Grenadier Guards, to 
George Saintburn. 


Guards’ Club, 
January 3, 1901: 

DEAR GEORGE, —Just got your note. 
Meet me here to-morrow at 1.30. I shall be 
on parade all the morning. We can then go 
to lunch somewhere and discuss your position. 
For my part I can only say that I think you 
are quite right to marry, and I should do so 
myself were I in your position, which thank 
Heaven I am not. } 

Everybody marries nowadays except some 
very foolish women and some very, very wise 
men. I am certainly one of the latter as far 
as marriage is concerned, and so, I fancy, would 
you be if you were not in this awful corner. 

However, make the best of it, old. boy. 
You are good-looking, young, and belong to 
an excellent family, and have many qualities 
that are likely to win a girl’s heart. There- 
fore, in my judgment, you are sure to succeed 
in your present enterprise. More to-morrow. 
—Thine, JACK, 


‘lose a girl. 


From George Saintburn to Jack Delven. 


January 8, Igor. 

DEAR JACK,—As you have left town and 
I can’t see you I send you a line to. tell you 
my news. I dined with the Forresters in 
Chesterfield Street last night and took a Miss 
Grey in to dinner. I had never seen her 
before, but somehow or other I was very 
much struck with her and we got on capitally. 
This was remarked by Mrs. Forrester, who is, 
as you know, a.great pal of mine, for:she 
chaffed me about it in the drawing-room after 
dinner and told me the girl was an orphan 
and had £7,000. a year in her own control. 
She advised me to go in for her, but J told 
her that I was sure I should have no earthly 
chance. “Don’t talk nonsense,” she said. 
“Faint heart, &c. I think you would have 
every chance.” Mrs, Forrester is a born 
matchmaker and offered to help me in every 
way, and I have promised to call on Friday 
afternoon next and discuss the matter quietly 
with her. I have made up my mind to take 
her advice-and will keep you posted as to my 
progress, if any.—Yours ever, GEORGE. 

. P.S.—Miss Grey is quite nice-looking and 
very ladylike. Her name is Cynthia, which I 
think pretty. Don’t you ? 


The same to the same. 


January 14, Igor. 

DEAR. JACK,—As I arranged I called-upon 
the Forresters on the day fixed. Mrs. Forre- 
ster was alone, and I listened to a lot of 
excellent advice. ‘Don’t hesitate for a mo- 
ment,” she said. “There are, of course, 
lots of people after Miss Grey, but I never 
in ‘my life saw her take so quickly to a 
new acquaintance as she did to you the 
night you dined here. Of course you must 
not be too precipitate, but on the other hand 
don’t dilly-dally. That is exactly the way to 
My judgment in these matters 
teaches me that plus Vassaut est rapide, 
plus la reddition est certaine.{ She has 
promised to ask Miss Grey and her aunt 
(with whom she lives) to come next Tuesday. 
“T have got the ear of old Miss Fairfax,” ‘she 
said, “and later on we shall find a valuable 
allyin her.” I am, of course, to come too and 
Mrs. Forrester will give me an opportunity of 
talking to the young lady. 

I haven’t a minute to lese, old chap. 
Some mischief-maker has told my uncle, old 
Sir Thomas Linnet, about my gambling. Con- 
sequently he has stopped the allowance: he 
has always made me and has written me a 
very nasty letter informing me of his fixed 
intention never to give me another penny. 

I am not the least nervous about the old 
boy coming round in time, but all this is a 
great nuisance at the present juncture, when I 
haye:come to my last £40.and am being much 
worried by duns. I believe that I am labour- 
ing under divine dissatisfaction. Just imagine. 
Levison has found out that I haye been 
borrowing money from Ezekiel, and Ezekiel 
that I have been borrowing money from 
Levison. These two are not in the same 
“ring,” so I thought I was quite safe in 
dealing with both of them. But somehow 
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or other the fact has leaked out, and they 
are both of them simply furious, and I am 
hourly expecting writs. Will write again 
when there is any more news, Good-bye, 
old chap.—Yours, GEORGE. 


The same to the same, 


February 3, Igor. 

DEAR JACK,—You will recollect my telling 
you how well I got on with Miss Grey the 
other day and also with her aunt, who asked 
me to call. The old lady is not the least bit 
of a Gorgon, and I seemed to amuse her very 
much, And she told Mrs. Forrester after- 
wards that she thought I was “a most 
delightful man.” If she only knew the true 
state of affairs. 

Well, of course, I did call, and was asked 
to dinner for two or three days ahead, and 
Mrs. Forrester got me some invitations to 
places where she knew Miss Grey was going. 
At last I felt that I must really take the 
plunge, and I did so last night. I had an 
excellent opportunity and took it. She said 
that she liked me very much but that she must 
have the night to think it over, and also that 
she must consult her aunt, who it seems has 
brought her up. 

But, Jack, I feel an awful scoundrel.trying 
to marry a nice girl like this for her money, a 
girl who I am sure trusts me implicitly ; and 
I have got to care a good deal for her. © I can 
scarcely ask you to believe a statement like 
this coming from one who has frankly con- 
fessed his villainy to you, but nevertheless 
it is quite true. Miss Grey is not so pretty as 
many girls but she has such. soft kind eyes 
and such a wonderfully gentle voice. If she 
does accept me I swear that I will make her 
the best husband in the world. 

You shall know my fate at’ once.—Ever 
yours, GEORGE. 

P.S.—I am at my last tenner. I can say 
this because you know I have always refused 
to take any money from you.—G, 


The same to the same. 


February 4, 1901. 
DEAR JACK,—I have been accepted and 
am in the seventh heaven of delight, although, 
as I told you, I feel a most awful villain. 

A new dilemma has _ presented itself. 
Immediately after leaving Cynthia this after- 
noon I went to Longcroft’s to get her an 
engagement ring. Although he~ has had 
hundreds from me the brute would not give 
me. any more credit, and said that he had 
been just going to write to me to ask for a 
portion of his account. If he had known for 
what purpose I required the ring he would 
have wanted to have loaded me with jewels. 
But I was not so mean as to tell him. 

I was in the greatest despair when a 
happy inspiration struck me. Why not get 
Cynthia a. false ring? -Those Parisian dia- 
mond companies. make such marvellous 
imitations of real jewels that I will defy 
anyone ‘but an expert to tell the difference. 
Accordingly I went to one of these houses and 
for five guineas I bought a superb “diamond 
and pearl” ring, which I shall take to her 
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to-morrow. As soon as I get some money, or 
after we are married, I will find an excuse to 
take the ring to a jeweller, and I will have it 
copied in real stones. So you see that 
Cynthia will never know the truth. To what 
paltry shifts does poverty lead us.—Yours, 
GEORGE. 


The same to the same. 


April 6, 1gor. 
DEAR JACK,—I have acted on the same 
principle that the great Marquis of Montrose 
set forth in ] nes that | often used to hear my 
father quote :— 


He either fears his fate too much, or his deserts are 
small, 
Who does not put it to the touch, and win or lose it all. 


I certainly put the great event of my life 
“to the touch” yesterday. As you know, 
Cynthia and I have now been engaged for two 
months, and I think, nay I am sure, that I 
can truly say that I have got to care for her 
more every day-—indeed, I now love her de- 
votedly. And I have become so heartily 
ashamed of myself that my whole conduct, 
commencing with my early scheme and cul- 
minating with the ring episode, has got on my 
nerves. After Hubert Ross paid me that 
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“ (~oronets,” said my cousin Lilian, “that is 
the question.” 

I had always believed peeresses to sleep 
with their coronets on their heads, like the 
dear little princesses in the illustrations to the 
fairy tale, who all lay beatifically, their hands 
folded on their breasts, their golden hair flow- 
ing over the pillow, and their jewelled crowns 
on their calm brows. And now from my 
cousin’s talk I gathered that coronets were 
common, mundane, marketable commodities, 
which one bought and ordered in a shop like 
fish or curry powder. 

Lilian held in her hand two queer shape- 
less objects, something like king’s pantomime 
crowns, made of faded red velvet, surrounded 
by a circle of dull metal, supposed to be gold, 
adorned with a tassel like that on an old- 
fashioned nightcap, and trimmed with a 
mangy piece of ermine. 

“Ves,” she said proudly, “these are my 
grandfather’s and grandmother’s coronets.” 

“Put one on,” I commanded. The thing 
fell over her eyes. She looked like a drunken 
man bonneted. I laughed ; I could not help it. 

“You are a horrid Radical,” she said 
crossly, extricating herself from the hideous 
head-gear. ‘ You have no reverence.” 

“It is not as becoming as your tiara,” I 
ventured meekly. 

“Tt is a coronet,” she replied, “the badge 
of our rank; coronets and tiaras are two 
‘different things.” 

“And you intend to wear them together ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Yet, in the authorised print of Queen 
Victoria’s coronation | notice no lady has on 
‘a coronet except the Duchess of Kent. Why 
then should peeresses wear them ?”’ 

“Ym really not answerable for what a 
stupid engraver may do. All I know is 
peeresses intend to wear their coronets, and 


£600 | told you of I would have changed the 
ring if I could have found an excuse to get it 
away ; so I made. up my mind to tell her the 
whole story, and I did so. We were walking 
in the park after lunch; it was a lovely day, 
and I asked her to sit down with me, and she 
did so. 

Then I began, “ We were going to be 
married, darling, in a fortnight,” I said, “ but 
our marriage cannot take place until I have 
made a confession.” 

“What is it, dear George?” she asked, 
turning very pale. 

And then I told her all, concealing nothing, 
and winding up with the ring fraud, with re- 
gard to which I spoke the exact truth, giving 
every detail. I said that I never meant to 
tell her all this but that I had grown to love 
her so much that it was impossible for me to 
marry her leaving her in ignorance of the true 
facts, and that now she knew all I must bow 
my head to the inevitable. She seemed pained 
at first but never spoke one harsh or angry 
word. And after about five minutes, which 
appeared to me to be two hours, she said, “I 
am glad you told me. I freely forgive you, 
and I will never refer to the subject again.” 

Needless to say that I thanked her again 
and again in impassioned words that I cannot 
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now recall; and | wound up, “As for that 
horrid ring, give it me back and I will bring 
one worihy of you this evening.” 

“That horrid ring,” she answered, “I 
mean to keep, and it will only leave me 
when I die. I shall cherish it more than 
anything I possess.” : 

I ask you, did you ever meet such a per- 
fect woman ? Your answer must be “ No.” 

Oh what a weight I have off my mind.— 
Ever yours, GEORGE. 


The same to the same. 


Riviera Hotel, Monte Carlo, 
May 3, 19or. 
DEAR OLD JACK,—Just a line to tell you 
how happy we are. I should have wished 
nothing better than to have married Cynthia 
now if she had not possessed one penny. 

I suppose you saw Sir Thomas’s death in 
the papers last week. Well, the good old boy, 
who was s/ncerely fond of me, relented at last 
and has left me over £5,000 a year and that 
nice little place of his in Berkshire. I am 
afraid that you will say that I am the example 
of how the wicked flourish. Anyhow, I am 
sure that there is no happier man walking 
about on two legs.—Ever yours, GEORGE. 


ABOUT CORONETS. - - 


they don’t intend to wear those large mis- 
shapen things which may do very well for 
men. We shall have dear little coronets to 
put inside our tiaras.” 

“ Then no one will see them.” 

“Of course they will,’ Lilian pouted. 
“When a woman makes up her mind to a 
thing it always happens.” 

“Where will you get them ?” 

“ At the jeweller’s, of course. They consist 
of a circle of gold or——” 

*T should certainly have gold,” I inter- 
rupted, “ nothing shoddy for me.” 

Lilian looked dignified. “Or silver-gilt or 
metal heavily gilt.” 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets,” I 
quoted under my breath. 

“The cap is composed of crimson velvet 
turned up with ermine having a tassel of gold 
on the top.” 

“The nightcap tassel,” I said, lifting it. 

“Tt is ornamented with representations of 
various jewels.” 

“ Artificial, I suppose ?” I interjected. 

“ Certainly.” 

“And how much does this bauble cost ?” 

“Well, from £50 upwards.” 

“ And how often do you wear it ?” 

“Only once, at a coronation,” she replied. 

“Ah!” 

“Duchesses and marchionesses have their 
coronets carried before them on a. cushion,” 
she continued as if repeating a lesson. 

“Far less heavy for their heads,” I re- 
“ And the robes, what of them ? ” 

“ They are made of rich crimson velvet and 
lined with ermine, and cost from £50 to £80.” 


marked. 


“ The price of ermine will go up then ?” 

“T daresay,” she added carelessly, ‘“ Jack 
pays for my robes and tiara.” 

“That is only to be expected of a husband.” 

“One must be heraldically correct,” she 
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mused. ‘A king’s crown has fleurs de lis and 
crosses patées on the circle; it is adorned 
with large jewels ; the upper part is of pear's 
terminating in an orb and a cross patée. 
Dukes have eight gold strawberry leaves on 
their circle, but they have only a tassel of gold 
on the top.” 

“ Dear me, how disappointing.” 

“Marquis coronets have four gold straw- 
berry leaves and four silver balls alternately.” 

“ That makes for variety.” 

“Earls have eight silver balls only, and 
the curious part is that their coronets cost 
more than the dukes’, for balls are dearer to 
make than strawberry leaves.” 

“Dear, dear ; now who would have thought 
it ; tennis balls and the strawberry-bed ; thcse 
old inventive peers were very modern in their 
ideas.” 

Lilian continued in the monotonous tone 
of the merchant trying to sell his wares: 
“Viscounts have sixteen silver balls, but 
they are set low, so they don’t cost so much.” 

“That’s lucky for the viscounts, who are 
usually poor men, I suppose.” 

“And barons have only six silver balls, 
and their coronets are inexpensive, too.” 

“Well, I’m much obliged for your infor- 
mation, 
duke, as that is the least costly, and——” 

“A gentleman to see you, my lady,” in- 
terrupted.the servant. 

“Ah!” said Lilian, looking at the card 
presented to her. ‘‘‘ Messrs. Silver and Garnet, 
jewellers,” she smiled, “ the assistant whom 


I shall go to bed and dream I ama 


they have sent to take my instructions for a 
coronet.” 
farewell and her golden head vanished through 


Therewith she waved her hand in 
the curtains. I walked home, pensively clap- 
ping my humble chimney-pot on my com- 
moner’s head with mingled feelings of content- 


ment and resignation. VIOLET GREVILLE 
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BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Elliott & Fry 
OCTOBER 238—VISCOUNT CRANBORNE 


Ee Cranborne is the eldest son of the 

Marquis of Salisbury and is Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
He is M.P. for Rochester and is married 
to a sister of Lord Arran. Princess Ena 
of Battenberg is the only daughter of 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, the youngest 
daughter of the iate Queen, better known per- 
haps as Princess Beatrice. Princess Ena has 
three brothers. Mr. Gerald Loder is M.P. 
for Brighton and a director of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. He is 
the fourth son of the late Sir Robert Loder, 
Bart., and is married to Lady Louise, eldest 
daughter of the roth Duke of St. Albans. He 
was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and has been private secretary to 
the President of the Local Government Board 
and also to the Secretary for India. Lord 
Churston is the 2nd baron and was formerly 
a captain in the Scots Guards. He married in 
1872 a daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
Hastings Yelverton and has one son, the Hon. 
John Reginald Loates, who is a subaltern in 


Stereoscopic Co. 
OCTOBER 27—LORD SPENCER 


Hughes & Mullins - 


OCT. 24—PRINCESS ENA OF BATTENBERG 


Elliott & Fry 
OCTOBER 26—LORD CHURSTON 


OCT. 28—PRINCE GEORGE OF CUMBERLAND 
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Elliott & Fry 
_ OCTOBER 25—MR. G. W. E. LODER 


the Scots Guards and is now on active ser- 
vice in South Africa. The family name is 
Yarde-Buller. Lord Spencer, “the Red 
Earl,” is a distinguished Liberal statesman. 
He has been Viceroy of Ireland twice, Presi- 
dent of the Council, and was First Lord of the 
Admiralty in Mr. Gladstone’s last administra- 
tion in 1892. He has been Lord Lieutenant 
of Northampton and Custos Rotulorum since 
1872. He succeeded his father in 1857 and is 
married to a great-granddaughter of the first 
Marquis of Hertford. He owns about 28,000 
acres of land. His heir is his half-brother, Mr. 
Charles Robert Spencer. Prince George of 
Cumberland is the eldest son of the Duke of 
Cumberland, a cousin of her late Majesty. 
His mother is a daughter of Christian IX. of 
Denmark and he has two brothers and three 
sisters, the eldest of whom appeared on this 
page of THE TATLER a fortnight ago, The 
Crown Princess of Roumania is the wife of 
the Crown Prince and a daughter of the late 
Duke of Edinburgh. Her husband is a 
nephew of the King of Roumania. 


OCT. 29—CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA 
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Current Sports and Pastimes.. 


©" M.F.H. will not be out with 

hounds this season here at 
any rate. This is the Earl of 
March, the son of the Duke of 
Richmond, for many years the 
Master of the Goodwood Hunt. 
He has gone to South Africa with 
his battalion and may have a 
chance of exercising his hunting 
powers on the Cape hunting dog, 
which makes a fair substitute for 
Reynard in that region. Meantime 
his place will be efficiently taken by 
his son, Lord Settrington, who has 
had a good deal of experience, at 
first as his father’s assistant and 
then asdeputy. He, too, has served 
in South Africa as A.D.C. to Lord 
Roberts, and quite recently “ Bobs” 
paid his A.D.C. a visit at Molecomb 
and inspected the kennels of the 
Goodwood Hunt. “Bobs” has 
always been a mighty hunter, and 
he will probably be seen out with 
the Goodwood before long. 


IN THE SLIPS FOR THE FINAL OF THE DEWAR CUP 
‘Beautiful Betty” (left) beat ‘‘Lord Hatherton” (right) 


they go down to the kennels to see 
how their “bell-mouthed beauties ” 
are getting on. 


f there has been any complaint 
this year it is that stags in 
the Scots forests, though plentiful, 
are not great in head or haunch. 
I believe the largest stag shot down 
to the present in Great Britain fell 
to the rifle in Cumberland. Royals 
have been few and far between, 
though Colonel Baldock _ has 
secured several in the forest of 
Glen Doll. Lord Burton at Glen- 
quoich, Lord Tweedmouth at 
Guisachan, and Dr. Jameson and 
Sir John Willoughby have been 
lucky enough to get at least one 
apiece on Rannoch, Colonel 
Rhodes’s Perthshire shooting. 


x very keen stalker just back from 

the Highlands has been telling 
me that the forests are being \so 
closely shot that few stags have a 


ONE OF THE WINNERS OF THE SOUTH ESSEX COURSING ‘‘DERBY” 


‘*Nap,”’ who divided w 


“REGS is in the smoking-room at Molecomb a very fine photograph 
of a lawn meet of the Goodwood Hounds which has been 


engraved by Goupil. The chief 
the sportsman is the kennels, 
which stand not far from 
the house against a back- 
ground of cedars of 
Lebanon. They were 
established on a_ most 
magnificent scale by the 
third duke, a tremendous 
autocrat, who ruled his hunt 
with a rod of iron and ‘in 
connection with it started 
the scratch series of races 
which eventually developed 
into the Goodwood Meeting. 
The kennels have been 
maintained most zealously 
as an heirloom, and they 
have been “ bossed” with- 
out intermission by a 
member of the family. 
Now when Lord and Lady 
Settrington are at home a 
day does not pass but what 


‘HOME CIRCUIT,” 
ith ‘‘ Home Circuit” 


point of interest, however, to 


O M G. Luard 
A KILL WITH SIR JOHN AMORY’S STAGHOUNDS NEAR DULVERTON 
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WHO DIVIDED WITH 
At the recent coursing matches in South Essex 


“ NAP” 


chance of hiding a very heavy head. Owners who do not let alb 
their forests can enforce rigid rules for preserving the great stays 
long enough to secure the perpetuation of a strong, healthy breed, 


but the majority of forests 
are held by men who cannot 
afford to do more than ask 
and receive a heavy rental 
for their property. 


heasant shooting has 
now started, and 
everything that comes under 
the head of game is fair 
sport for rifle and shot gun 
throughout the British isles. 
At the same time pheasants 
will not suffer much during 
October, for on many 
estates the birds are very 
backward and the partridges 
are yet undriven. There 
has been a great deal of 
disease among pheasants 
in the south of England 
and in some of the midland 
counties, 
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Crooke 


J. E. CRABBIE 


Captain ef the Oxford University Rugby Football 
Club 


he Oxford “Rugger” team this winter 
have for their captain the Scots inter- 
national, J. E. Crabbie, whose brilliant play 
at three-quarter did so much to secure victory 
for the dark blues last December at Queen’s. 
The new skipper, who played for Scotland in 
1900 and 1901, got his blue as a fresher in 1898. 
He was in the Edinburgh Academy fifteens 
-of 1896-7 and 1897-8. For his fourth year 
in the Oxford fifteen Crabbie will have six 
places to fill up, two in the three-quarter line 
and four at the scrum. The old blues at his 
‘disposal are: J. Strand Jones, back; H. F. 
Terry, three-quarter ; both the halves of 18go, 
F. Kershaw and E. J. Walton ; and forward, 
A. G. Cairns, D. Dobson, S. H. Osborne, and 
H. C, Grellet. 


aye vacancies at three-quarter will not 

be difficult to fill as, “in addition to 
the seniors, S. H. Heddon, J. Duncan, and 
E. W. Dillon, the Kent cricketer, the fresh- 
man, J. E. Raphael, who 
played for Surrey last 
winter while still at Mer- 
-chant Taylors’ School, and 
has already this season 
shown himself to be in 
fine form for the O.M.T., 
will have seriously to be 
reckoned with. There are 
two other likely candidates 
for the forwards among 
the freshers in V. H. 
-Cartwright, the Rugby 
cricket captain who played 
for Notts last summer, and 
D. McKenzie of Fettes. 


G E. Wilkinson, this 

* years Oxford 
“Soccer” captain, will 
apparently have very little 
trouble in completing his 
eleven, always provided 
that last year’s players 


R. E. Foster 


retain their places, which may be difficult for 
some of them with at present only room fora 
back, an inside-right, and outside left. No less 
than seven old blues will be in this team to assist 
him if required—the three half-backs, H. J. 
Wyld, C. H. Wild, and B. H. Willett ; three 
forwards, F. W. Comber, A. L. Corbett, and 
H. Morgan Owen; and one full-back, F. C. 
Stocks. R. S. Darling, another half-back, 
who did not play last year owing to exams., 
is pretty certain to get in this winter, so that 
one of the three halves named will probably 
have to give way. 


Of the freshmen the most likely are 

Nolan, the Irish goalkeeper of last 
year, who has come up to Christchurch ; J. D. 
Craig, the Shrewsbury captain, a centre-half 
decidedly above the average outside; W: H. 
B. Evans, Malvern’s cricket captain ; Balfour 
Melville, also of Malvern; and McIver of 
Forest School, the last three forwards. Wil- 
kinson, who was in the Shrewsbury eleven 


* from 1895-9, got his blue last year. He 


kept goal for the Corinthians first in their 
Christmas tour of 1899-1900, and should be 
their mainstay in the last line of defence for 
some time to come. 


Se far this season I have only seen the 

Corinthians play once, against South- 
ampton at Queen’s. On paper they had an 
excellent team out, but as the game went 
they ‘were reduced to practically three for- 
wards, one half-back, the goalkeeper, and 
two backs. The inside three, G. O. Smith, 


Stearn 


D. R. BEDEL SIVRIGHT 


Captain of the Cambridge University Rugby 
Football Club 


THREE CORINTHIAN INTERNATIONALS 


Cc. B. Fry 
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G. O. Smith 
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G. E. WILKINSON 


Captain of the Oxford University Association 
Football Club 


R. E. Foster, and Ryder, showed sustained 
excellence, but the two outside men, Snell and 
Wright, were hopelessly at sea, while of the 
half-back line only Thwaites appeared to be 
in anything like condition. 
N° doubt as the season goes on G, O. 
Smith and W. J. Oakley will be able 
to select a team whose play will be more in 
accordance with the Corinthian high standard 
of old. This ought not to be difficult as 
though, of course, Oakley’s place cannot be 
suitably filled Fry appears in even better form 
than last year, while G. O. Smith himself, 
Ryder, and Foster are as good as ever. ¢ 


t is early in the season to talk of interna- 
tionals, but I may mention that one of 
the selection committee, who generally carries 
great weight, expressed to me the other day 
his opinion that Smith, Ryder, and Fester 
would be found in the forward line for Eng- 
land a ainst Scotland in March. Ryder 
unquestionably is one of 
the most improved for- 
wards in England. 


do not think much 

credit need be given 
to the rumours so indus- 
triously circulated lately 
that the Football League 
is determined to break 
away from the Association. 
The League, whatever its 
faults, is managed by 
business men, and business 
men, especially when they 
coom fra’ Lancashire and 
Birmingham, are not given 
to making sudden changes 
until they are perfectly 
satisfied that the said 
changes are likely to be to 
their own, advantage, and 
the League has nothing to 
gain by revolting. 


DHE. PALER 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


fashion which will, I think, entirely fail to commend itself to 
Englishwomen is one now obtaining in Austria. This fashion 

is the combined use of artificial flowers for table decoration. 
sonally I consider half-a-dozen real roses well and artistically arranged 


to be worth a hundred paper ones, how- 
ever exquisitely made. It is not in 
scent or in texture alone that the 
superiority of Mother Nature is so 
manifest ; there are a freedom and 
grace of pose always found in real 
flowers and absolutely never in artificial 
ones, and we do not believe any woman 
of refined taste would allow silk or 
calico flowers on her dining table much 
more willingly than she would the 
unsophisticated camellia manufactured 
from a turnip mounted on a stick and 
sold in the streets for a penny. 


o use artificial flowers on one’s table 
is only a step from employing 
them in one’s rooms and returning to 
the waxen horrors of old days. These 
have now nearly all retired to the 
limbo of the dustbin (may they never 
be resuscitated), and with them have 
happily disappeared all cases of stuffed 
birds or painfully stretched and pinned- 
down butterflies. A few shiny fish 
caught by the proud master of the 
house are still seen in halls, and stags’ 
antlers and heads also, but in the 
drawing-room no piteous little bodies, 
unnatural in attitude and with dulled 
and draggled plumage, any longer dis- 
tress the eye. The use of artificial 
flowers for personal decoration is quite 
another matter. In hat or toque the 
pretence of being real is absent-— 
pretence which is zesthetically as well as 
morally hateful. In a hat a real flower 
would in a quarter of an hour be faded 
and in half an hour have to be thrown 
away. It would not hold its required 
place among chiffon or ribbons for any 
length of time, and it is therefore per- 
fectly legitimate for artificial ones to be 
used ; in the same way the most ex- 
quisite Zarure of real roses or violets 
upon a ball dress would long before the 
evening was past degenerate into a 
flabby mass of despondent vegetables 
and cease entirely to be any ornament 
to the gown. 


be | Ppl » is a stern rule in all 

artistic matters, from the build- 
ing of a cathedral to the adornment of 
a dinner table, and an artificial flower 
in a bowl of water is as out of its 
proper place as a wet real one amongst 
tulle and velvet. Therefore, dear ladies, 
if you cannot afford a plenitude of real 
flowers for your rooms and _ tables, 
either content yourselves with few or 
gather buttercups from the fields or 
ivy from the hedges, hips and haws 
or fir cones on their sweet dark boughs, 


rather than use dusty duplicities of cotton and velvet and wax. 
K as Wilhelm is truly a most wonderful man. 

of his refusing permission for tram cars to be carried across 
Unter den Linden, of his desiring—and his desires get carried out— 


(, 


Per- 


MISS MARY MOORE’S GOWN 


In Act |. of ‘The Mummy and the Humming Bird.” of turquoise 
miroir velvet with sequined lace collar and blue chiffon and 
large white tulle bow at neck 


When one reads 
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and to the human countenance. 
would say. Simply that hard and dark shadows are thus avoided ; a 
strong light throwing the eyes, for instance, into deep shade gives a 
hollow appearance to them, thus a “top” light is most unbecoming. 


trees to be planted on suitable footpaths, of his “ fairy fountains ” 
and his groups of child figures in statuary, one begins to “weaken 
down” upon the British Constitution. 
that there is no one “strong man” in England who could put his 


It seems a grievous thing 


foot firmly down when the things which 
are perpetrated in London are first. 
proposed, and who could order Tra- 
falgar Square and Piccadilly Circus to- 
be beautified with some respectable 
quantity of greenery. As regards the 
groups of statuary, certainly as a 
Britisher duly modest on that pcint 
as to her countrymen’s abilities, one 
hesitates before even wishing that they 


“should be added to London scenery. 


ne is, however, much comforted by 
the reflection that the desired 
strong man is so frequently not forth- 
coming. We might have a_ highly 
judicious and tasteful monarch (sup- 
posing we went in for a more or less 
autocratic sovereign) for one reign, and 
his successor might prove feeble and 
tasteless to as great a degree. The 
former might, Kaiser-like, command 
trees and fountains, the latter might 
have them all down again, so we are, 
perhaps, in the long run, just as well off 
as if we possessed the Emperor Wil- 
helm himself. But, nevertheless, the 
Kaiser is a wonderful man. 


ow many and great have been the 
improvements made in artificial 
lighting within a comparatively few 
years. The evil smell of gas is happily 
absent from almost all our theatres and 
electric lighting in our houses becomes 
every year more general; no one who 
has become used to the cleanliness and 
convenience of electricity would ever 
desire to return:to the use of gas or 
even the much more becoming ard 
pleasanter light of oil lamps. There is, 
however, one drawback to the electric 
light which requires careful treatment. 
Unless well shaded it is injurious to 
the sight, and throws such harsh and 
black shadows as to be most unbe- 
coming. Now as women almost 
without exception look their best in 
evening dress, it is rather ‘‘ hard lines” 
on them when they find themselves 
exposed to a light which is cruel to the 
prettiest face. 


Il electric lights, then, should be 
greatly softened, and nothing is 
really so good as yellow silk shades, 
although many pretty glass ones are 
manufactured. Some women are under 
the impression that a very dim light 
is the most becoming; this, however, 
is quite an error. The chief object 
aimed at should be to obtain a very 
diffused light. This even if fairly 
bright is becoming, both to a room 
“And for why?” as Mr. Miggs 
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ast year we were fated by some freak of 
“fashion to meet snow and bitter winds 
with tulle or chiffon toques as often the sole 
protection to our heads. This year we are 
covering them up as warmly as possible in 


the snuggest of fur and velvet toques and the. 


softest of big beaver hats, so with the whim 
that seems fated to carry us into some 
curiosity of contradictoriness we are flying 
to our other extremity and leaving that un- 
protected, for this winter it is decreed that 
we should always wear out of doors open- 
work silk stockings and buckle shoes. It is 
said that this is to be because we are to walk 
abroad in short skirts, but I must candidly 
confess it is as foolish and uncomfortable a 
fashion as has ever been given us to follow. 
There can certainly be no reason why a boot 
or a walking shoe should not be just as trim 
or smart, and the discomfort of a low shoe 
and a thin pair of stockings in London in the 
winter can hardly be surpassed unless one 
never leaves the protection of a carriage or a 
hansom. There is a chill and objectionable- 
ness about London slush and mud which is 
quite unique, and if it were not that they are 
so hopelessly unattractive and clumsy a pair 
of soft gaiters would really be most suitable 
when bad weather begins to make shopping 
and going about town a weariness. 


Oz: sees with great regret the death of 

Constance Marchioness of Lothian at 
her beautiful home, Blickling, in Norfolk. 
Here she for many years had led a life full of 


MISS MARY MOORE'S DRESS IN ACT Il. 


Of white chiffon, hand-painted, with purple clematis between waved 


lines of sequined net 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


beneficence and kindness, and many _in- 
stances of this kindness made her deeply 
loved in the country round. One in par- 
ticular I remember of a young girl, a lady by 
heritage and education, on whom unmerciful 
disaster “followed fast and followed faster,” 
who was reduced to taking a very humble and 


precarious position in the neighbourhood of 


Blickling. On the circumstances of this case 
being made known to Lady Lothian she not 
only obtained for the girl a great improvement 
in her situation but by personal kindness and 
encouragement so cheered and heartened her 
that through life she will remember the 
goodness which helped her through the 
darkest days of her life. 


ady Lothian also took the deepest interest 

in her poorer neighbours, and both by 

her counsels and her material assistance did 
much so lighten their sorrows and help them 
from their difficulties. In addition to these 
more serious good works she showed the 
kindness and liberality of her mind by allow- 
ing the old and exquisitely beautiful gardens 


_ at Blickling to be freely open to visitors. 


here is just at present a most remarkable 
‘outbreak of evening dresses at the 
various new productions at the theatres. I am 
sure that anyone 
wishing to re- 
plenish this— 
the most inte- 
resting—gar- 
ment in their . 
wardrobe could 
not do __ better 
than takea trip || 
round to see 
various __ plays, 
where delightful 
evening gowns 
of all kinds are 
to be seen. 
Though by no means the most elaborate my 
heart has been completely won by the dresses 
worn by Miss Moore in The Mummy and 
the Humming Bird. Miss Moore’s taste is 
always charming, and she has, indeed, here 
achieved the most complete success, not only 
of tasteful colouring and design but of the 
most charming simplicity and_ originality, 
qualities, unfortunately, of a much rarer 
kind. 
he blue velvet gown illustrated is 
worthy of being painted by Vandyck, 
as it is quite a picture in itself and is 
remarkable for its graceful qualities. The 
skirt has a few soft pleats at the back and 
opens over a perfectly plain panel of the same 
material in front, and I am glad to relate in 
regard to the much-discussed question of 
length has an exceed- 
ingly long train, as, 
indeed, have all the 
gowns worn in this 
particularly well- 
dressed piece. 
Hand-painted chif- 
fon of the most 
artistic kind is seen.on 
Miss Moore’s second 
gown, one which par- 
ticularly becomes her 
trim and_ graceful 
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figure, while the large white tulle chou worn 
at the back of the neck all through the 
play is very becoming, particularly so worn 
as it is with the hair deftly arranged low 
at the neck, 


MISS LENA ASHWELL’S EVENING GOWN 
Of patterned pink gauze over pink chiffon with sequined net and pink chiffon roses 


ady Lumley, despite all her sadness and 
woes, displays great taste in a variety 
of gowns, and Miss Ashwell’s tall, slight 
figure shows them to great advantage. My 
own taste was particularly charmed with her . 
evening cloak, in which she so passionately 
defies her “Mummy” of a husband, and 
which is worn with the beautiful pink gown 
illustrated. It is just a great swirling mass of 
pink chiffon with great flowing transparent 
bishop sleeves and a ruche of chiffon and 
ribbons at the neck—a most enviable gar- 
ment in which to give vent to her justly- 
roused anger. 


I tremble to think of the consequences if 

the fashion of wearing her hair, which 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh has adopted in Zhe 
Undercurrent with perfect success, should 
be at all generally adopted. It is a delightful 
fashion if worn by the right person with the 
right kind of hair, for the wearer must be 
possessed of a perfectly well-poised head and 
natural curls. It is to be hoped that in any 
case this may only become an_ evening 
fashion, when the risks of the hair becoming 
disarranged are few. In this case I should 
advise everyone to buy nice thick curls and 
pin them on to obviate the terrible possibilities 
which may overtake the luckless possessor of 
straight hair which has been coaxed into a 
semblance of curliness. 
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he small things. among the whims of 
fashion are often of the greatest con- 
sequence, and she is a happy woman who has 
a quick eye to seize upon these small things 
and adopt them, wear them, and drop them 
before they are too universal. There is 
one of these small telling fashions just lurking 
on its way at the present moment, so let us 
pounce upon it and wear it for about ten days 
and then never let it be seen again about our 
person, for what is now worn in diminutive 
quantities one can plainly foresee may rapidly 
become hopelessly vulgarised and overdone ; 
at present it is delightful. 


“This is the meaning—when the rest of our 

costume allows it—of a small touch of 
the brightest possible emerald green. With 
a black coat and skirt it may be a small 
collar of velvet and a cravat of this colour; 
with a grey chiffon and écru lace frock it 
appeared in the three large velvet 
buttons and a narrow ribbon tied 
round the throat and run through 
a turquoise buckle, while again it 
gave just the requisite touch of 
colour to a white satin evening 
zown in a knotted sash and big 
oow of panne. But beware, my 


reader, of buying this emerald 
green in larger quantities than 


about half-a-yard at a time. 


Brey winter the feminine mind 

is vexed with the difficulty 
of obtaining one particular article 
in her wardrobe—the really useful 
and trim hat. Useful hats have 
had a strange habit of being un- 
interesting and unbecoming. I 
cannot imagine why, for if we 
desire to walk abroad in stormy 
weather or even when storms are 
only a possibility there is surely no 
reason why we should not remain 
just as tastefully hatted as in the 
most brilliant summer weather. 
But the feminine soul need sigh 
no longer, for the becoming and 
charming hat which can be worn 
either in sun or shadow is no 
longer unobtainable. The famous 
hatters, Scotts of 1, Old Bond 
Street, Piccadilly, have now a 
large selection of the most desir- 
able autumn hats possible, which 
besides being serviceable have all 
the charms of the ruinous be- 
chiffoned and tulled hat or toque 
in which we dread the slightest 
change in the elements. 


essrs. Scott have some ex- 
ceedingly pretty beaver hats 
which can be had in any colour, thereby 
making it easy for us all to follow the very 
desirable fashion of having our hats to match 
our zibeline or cloth coats or gowns, and these 
hats trimmed with swathings of velvet or 
twists of ribbon and soft feathers or quills 
make the cosiest and most becoming autumn 
hats that could be wished for. I must par- 
ticularly draw the attention of my. country 
readers to these hats, being as they are so 
eminently suitable for their needs, and 
Messrs, Scott will always send hats on 
approval to any part of the kingdom, 


o[Rae photograph on this page shows  par- 

ticularly well the dainty cut and fit to 
which fur coats have obtained, and it can 
certainly no longer be said that a fur coat 
is an unbecoming garment. This winter 
the lingering idea that they are clumsy will 
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be dispelled for ever, as all the various skins 
and furs can now be modelled quite perfectly 


to the figure. One of the charms of a fur 
coat is the obliging manner in which it does 
not tie one to any particular colour and can 
be worn with any of the variety of cloth or 
zibeline skirts we may happen to possess, 
giving such numerous opportunities for varying 


our appearance. 

©r of the most striking fashions for this 
autumn and winter—and the fashions 

are now taking very definite shape—is the 

great prominence given to waistcoats ; indeed, 

it is quite a ste gua non that with our tailor- 

mades we should have quite a variety of this 


Pee ie 


THE NEWEST SHAPE IN FUR COATS 


and sable 


dainty finishing garment. The newest and 
smartest are those which can be worn with 
long or three-quarter coats only, for they no 
longer finish at the waist but are very long 
semi-fitting affairs, exceedingly like those worn 
by the gorgeous men in the School for 
Scandal days. They reach far below the 
waist and frequently are high at the throat, 
finishing with a tight collarband on an 
elaborate velvet stock. These waistcoats are 
made in the most. beautiful silks and em- 
broideries possible with rare old buttons, and 
are generally edged with a small band or 
piping of some coloured velvet. 


M22” women with. a talent for designing 

and work will no doubt embroider 
their own waistcoats and will be able at a 
modest outlay to have the most lovely 
and original designs, but of course when these 
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Mink with velvet waistband and cuffs, toque of folded velvet, chiffon, 
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waistcoats are bought with the coats they are 
to adorn they er2 another most expensive 
item to poor woman’s sorely-taxed purse. 
It is, indeed, these trifles which run up such 
endless bills; and it is, unfortunately, the 
expensive trifles which make the success of 
our appearance. 


(_)ne of these waistcoats, which was fitted to 
a black cloth and sable three-quarter- 
length coat, particularly took my fancy, having 
a graceful old-world look both in colouring 
and shape. It was of quiet biscuit-coloured 
taffetas cut in a very long peak in front and 
with a high military collar. It was bound 
with emerald-green panne, and all up the 
front was a most delicate design of tiny roses 
in palest pinks and creams, with a great many 
small leaves in a ‘great variety of shades of 
delicate greens, while the stalks were touched 
in in silver. Round the throat was a narrow 
cravat tie of emerald-green velvet 
passed through a quaint old silver 
buckle, and the front was deco- 
rated with a long procession of 
very old silver filigree buttons. 
This waistcoat ran into several 
“ guineas, but to deft fingers it 
would have few obstacles and 
could be achieved for a most 
reasonable sum. . 


nother and still easier way to 
achieve the possession of 
embroidered accessories to our 
coats—for cuffs and little collars 
are much to be desired as well as 
waistcoats—is the adaptation of 
foreign embroidered articles to a 
background of plain silk. Endless 
variety can be gained in this 
manner, and one of the most pro- 
curable is the use of the Chinese 
sleeve bands and squares which 
are now to be had in London. 
These can easily be cut and 
appliquéd on to form the most 
lovely finish to a cloth gown or 
coat, and the combination of the 
soft Eastern colourings and fur is 
dainty inthe extreme. Messrs. D. 
H. Evans of Oxford Street have 
always a large and _ interesting 
collection of the Chinese em- 
broideries which are adaptable 
for this purpose, both the squares 
in their rich dark blues and 
golds and pinks and the sleeve 
bands in any number of delicate 


ee colourings. 


A very extraordinary instance 
~ of the depth of ignorance 
in which the Asiatic Russian 
peasantry live is reported by Laffan. Some 
astronomers arrived at Tomsk with the in- 
tention of establishing an observatory there, 
to the great indignation of the natives. 
These ingenuous beings were persuaded that 
the savants proposed to put the stars into a 
bag and take them away, thus causing 
drought, as in this part of the world the 
unobservant inhabitants conjecture that rain 
proceeds from the stars. Reason appears 
to be unknown to this peasantry, for they 
also wind great quantities of cloth, hay, and 
other protective articles round their knees, 
as they say the knee is the most vital part 
and requires the most tender care, ‘This, 
although they must meet with people who 
have been deprived by accident of one or 
more knees, and others who have been born 
and gone on living without ever possessing 
any at all. 
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Vey of the ancient farmhouse lamps, 

such as the quaint old brass one 
illustrated, which were once in use in barns 
and stables, and which are often of excellent 
design, are now being adapted for elec- 
tricity, and it can also be used in ordinary 
oil lamps with large and full shades. It is 
rather a curious thing that the very oldest of 
all the modes of lighting now in use is still the 
prettiest and immeasurably the most artistic. 
I refer to the ever-beautiful 
wax candles. There is no 
need to shade them except 
upon the dinner table, a few 
dozens arranged in sconces 
around the walls give ample 
light, and upon the table 
there is nothing so restful 
to the eyes or so pleasing 
as candles in silver candle- 
sticks and candelabra. 
These being near the line 
of sight do require shades, 
which should, of course, 
harmonise with the table 
decorations. 


resden china candelabra 
I have seen used 
upon a dining table, of which 
the dark polished centre was left uncovered. 
On either side were narrow table cloths with 
wide lace insertions at each edge, and in 
addition to the candelabra Dresden china 
bowls were employed filled with violets ; the 
shades in this case were of the creamy-white 
colour of the ground of the china tied with 
bows of green, pink, and heliotrope baby 
ribbon. A truly charming table with the 
perfection of lighting. 


New that the winter is approaching with 

cold winds and frosty mornings we 
begin to think of the all-important question 
of keeping ourselves warm. It is all very well 
to have large fires and plenty of furs, but it is 
much more to the point to have one’s health 
in such perfect condition that one does not 
immediately feel cold if the fireside is left for 
a minute or two. So much can be done in 
this direction by eating the proper kind of 
food, and almost the most essential point in 
winter diet is to start the day with a good 
breakfast. If in the early cold hours we 
begin by having something both nourishing 
and stimulating we are very much less likely 
to feel chilly during the rest of the day. 


hope I may help many of my readers to an 
appreciation of this fact by my most 
cordial recommendation of a food which is quite 
the best of its kind. I refer to that prepared 
by the well-known firm of R. Robinson and 
Sons, Annan, N.B., called “ Provost Oats.” 
Besides having the most nourishing and 
health-giving qualities it is particularly nice 
and has a most appetising purity. It is a food 
which instantly finds favour with children, 
and their mothers soon have reason to rejoice 
over the nice pink, fat cheeks which is one of 
the points the English nation has such just 
reason for priding itself upon. 


t is nowadays an almost unheard-of thing 
to find a house which does not possess 

its piano ; from the peer with his half-dozen 
grands to the labourer who has laboriously 
obtained a little tinkling piano on the hire 
system for his parlour everyone possesses an 
instrument of some sort. Many people, of 
course, have piands to play on themselves, 
but what an enormous number of houses there 
must be where the occupants cannot play 
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sufficiently well to enjoy doing so or cannot 
play at all and yet must necessarily have a 
piano of their own so that their friends or 
hired musicians can play on them when they 
And how many patient 


wish to entertain. 


A SILVER CANDELABRUM OF THE MOST 
GRACEFUL TYPE 


parents there must be who have paid large 
sums for a piano whose sole use is to have 
small children struggle with it in the throes of 
exercises and Beethoven’s sonatas “made 
easy.” This is one of those disillusionments 
which give some fathers that sad expression. 


An ingenious method for converting an old brass 
oil lamp into a stand for an electric light bulb 
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U nifcrtunately the possession of a piano has 

not until lately brought with it the 
ability to play it, and numberless people 
through sheer inability to play, or from the 
fact of their having never been taught, are 
obliged to let their pianos lie fallow though 
they may be possessed of a true love of music. 


Heeeily this unfortunate state of affairs is 

no longer necessary, and the most 
ignorant performer. can 
have all day the company 
of the most beautiful music 
this world has ever heard. 
There has surely never been 
a more entirely welcome or 
wonderful invention than 
this almost magic instru- 
ment which plays the piano 
for us with all the skill of 
the most practised _ per- 
former. “The Angelus 
Orchestral” is indeed being 
welcomed with thousands of 
outstretched hands. A sim- 
ple adjustment when placed 
at the piano plays anything 
one can desire upon the 
keys of the piano itself with 
the most perfect tone, cor- 
rectness, and expression ; and as it is possible 
to adapt any piece of music that has ever been 
written to this wonderful instrument everyone 
can satisfy their own particular taste. I have 
myself heard a little girl of six play through 
the “Moonlight Sonata” and San Toy 
upon it with all the expression and spirit of a 
professional. Anyone who is interested to hear 
more—and who will not be ?—should write, 
mentioning THE TATLER at the same time, 
to Mr. J. Herbert Marshall of Regent House, 
Regent Street, W., for his No. 43 brochure, 
which will be sent and found to be full of 
considerable interest. 


There are many quaint old superstitions to 
be met-with all over the world, the 
origin of which it is difficult to imagine. 
Why, for example; should the Northumbrian 
fisherfolk entertain a horror of the names of 
those simple objects, pigs and eggs? When 
occupied about ‘their boats or nets they 
consider it most unlucky to pronounce these 
words. A pig is then invariably called “the 
beast,” an egg “a rascal.” Now pigs have 
perhaps caused pain at various times to the 
human race, but eggs! As the great Dan 
teaches us, an egg is such a very featureless 
insipid little thing that the name of rascal 
as applied to it seems truly absurd. In all 
countries similar senseless superstitions still 
abound. VANITY. 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TruE.—The winter in Cairo is very much like an 
English spring in temperature. It is beautifully fine and 
sunny, but not hot. You will require light coats and 
skirts and dresses of light serge, cashmere, and silk. 
Nothing either very cool or very warm. 

Mrs. H. anp OrHEers.—I am sorry we do not as yet 
supply paper patterns of THE Tater fashions, but as 
I have so many applications I hope to make arrange- 
ments by which this can be done. 

Sornte,—I think bridesmaids appreciate a piece of 
jewellery more than anything else, and you will find many 
things suitable at Bensons, Old Bond Street, 
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GOLFING 


NOTES. 


By Garden G. Smith. 


Gol is one of.the most ancient of sports, 

having records that go back to the thir- 
teenth century, and it is strange that no his- 
torical work has yet been attempted on the 
subject. It may be that qualified persons are 
frightened, as Mr. Andrew Lang is, at the 
magnitude of the task. In discussing the 
matter in “ Badminton” he says, “A young 
man must do it, and he will be so ancient 
before he finishes the toil that he will scarce 
see the flag on the short hole at St. Andrews 
from the tee.” He describes his admirable 
chapter as a brief and hasty survey which is 
“all that can be attempted by one who has 
resigned the ambition of being the Gibbon of 
golf.” 


s golf has not yet reached the 
period of its ‘decline and fall” 
a Gibbon, however alliteratively suit- 
able, is hardly the kind of historian 
required, but surely there must be some 
qualified person with the requisite youth 
and enthusiasm to gather up the 
disjecta membra of the game’s history, 
documentary and pictorial, and present 
them as a complete whole for the 
instruction and delectation of golfers. 
The subject is a fascinating one apart 
altogether from its golfing aspect, as it 
throws all kinds of interesting sidelights 
on the manneis and customs of the 
last six centuries. ge 


B* if golfis still without its history 

it is not without its literature. 
We venture to say there is no pastime 
with anything like so large a biblio- 
graphy ofits own as the royal and ancient 
game; and not only so, the quality 
is of a very much higher average than 
is to be found elsewhere in sporting 
literature. The reason of this is that 
golf has been the favourite recreation 
of able and distinguished men beyond 
any other game, and many of these 
have left some literary record of their 
devotion to it. 


g AN a moderate computation there are 
about fifty books of literary merit 
which deal with the game, starting 
with “The Goff,’ a poem in three 
cantos by Thomas Mathison published 
in Edinburgh in 1743, to our own day. 
This is exclusive of the golf papers and 
magazines and all the stories, articles, 
and verses which appear daily. Many 
of the earlier editions of these works ate 
now exceedingly rare and valuable. 
A contemporary announces that golf is 
being introduced into Belgium. M. de 
Vos and M. Pacquet are reported to have 
started golf links on the plain of St. Denis 
close to Ghent. It is further stated that when 
M. de Vos and M. Pacquet are seen in the 
streets carrying their golf sticks (sc) they are 
the objects of much interest and curiosity. 
ie is rather funny that two Frenchmen, or, 
at any rate, two men with French names, 
should thus be given the credit of introducing 
golf into Belgium, where the game has been 
known for at least 400 years. ‘The curiosity 
of the inhabitants at the sight of golf clubs is 


the more remarkable when it is considered 
that yolf has always been a favourite subject 
for Flemish and Dutch artists, and that the 
game, although it had temporarily died out, 
has been revived for some years at Antwerp 
and Brussels. 


n this connection Mr. Martin Hardie’s recent 
note on an old Dutch poem of golf which 
he has unearthed is highly interesting. The 
date of the poem is about 1600, and Mr. Hardie 
gives the following literal translation of it :— 
The golfer binds his ice-spurs on, 
Or something stiff to stand upon, 
For the smooth ice all snowless lying 


Laughs and jests at polished soles. 
Sides drawn by lot, the golfer stands 


SOPIERV< 
A typical Scottish caddie of the old school 


Ready to smite with ashen club 

Weighted with lead, or his Scottish cleek 

Ot leaded box, three fingers broad, one thick. 
The feather ball, invisible from drive till fall, 
By fore-caddies is keenly marked 

As he golfs forwards to a limit post, 

Or strikes for the furthest, stroke against stroke, 
At a white mark or a flag in the hole, 
Notching the strokes on a slender branch, 
Which eich sticks deep in his jacket ; 

Who of his tally takes no heed 

Shall be out of it altogether. 


t has always been doubtful whether golf 
had its origin in the Low Countries or in 
Scotland, and much ink has been spilled in 
the discussion. Pictorially the evidence is 
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strongly in favour of its Dutch or Flemish 
origin, but up to now the documentary and 
literary evidence has no less strongly favoured 
the Scottish theory. It must not be forgotten, 
moreover, that the Dutch were an artistic 
nation while the Scotch were not, and it is 
at least surprising that there is an almost 
entire lack of documentary or literary reference 
to the game in Dutch or Flemish archives. 
It is true that golf balls were imported into 
Scotland fiom Holland : about 1600, for 
James VI. ‘put a prohibitive tariff on them. 
But this does not prove more than that the 
foreign article was cheaper, and if it be said 
that it affords presumptive evidence of the 
Dutch origin of the game the defenders of 
Scotland can now point to Mr. Hardie’s 
poem, which shows that Scottish clubs 
were used in Holland at the same date. 
We hope that Mr, Hard.e will prosecute 
his literary researches so that more 
light may be thrown on this interesting 
matter. \ 


he old-fashioned Scottish caddie will 
soon be as extinct as the dodo, 
and we have great pleasure, therefore, in 
giving a portrait of James Carey, one 
of the few surviving members of the 
tribe. Carey, or, as he is ui iversally 
known to golfers, “ Fiery,” is a native 
of Musselburgh and is now fifty-four 
years of age. He has spent all his life 
in the service of golf and golfers and 
was at one time an excellent player. 
He was a favourite caddie of the late 
Mr. John Blackwood, the publisher, 
and he has officiated in important 
matches in-the same capacity for young 
Tom Morris, Bob Ferguson, and most of 
the famous players of the past genera- 
tion—amateur and profcssional. He 
now invariably carries for Willie 
Park, jun., and he has become a 
familiar figure at championship times 
at Sandwich’ and Hoylake. “Fiery ” 
is a man of few words, and his quaint 
-physiognomy and blue bonnet, which 
no living eye has ever seen him remove, 
render him an object of the greatest 
interest to the young English caddies, 
who regard him with mingled respect 
and dread. In reality Carey is a most 
amiable man and a great favourite with 
his employers. 


KX very useful publication has just 
been issued by the enterprising 
North-Eastern Railway Company 
which golfers on holiday bent would do 
well to secure. This is a Golfer's Guide 
to North-Eastern England, and _ the 
book is the first of its kind to be pub- 
lished by a railway company. Jt contains 
full information about the various golf clubs 
and courses and other attractions in North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Dur- 
ham, and Yorkshire, and it is beautifully illus- 
trated with pictures of all the chief places of 
interest in these. most delightful counties. 
The guide can be had from the offices of 
the North-Eastern Railway at York. The 
price is 6d. 


